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DOUGLASS 


EQU AL SUFFRAGE DEF EATED. 


The late election, 2 far as the State of 
New York is concerned, has features of dis- 
couragement, as well as the opposite. The 
disposition made of the question of Equal 
Suffrage was inconsistent with every profes- 
sion and principle of the triumphant party, 
and must surprise the enemies of equal rights 
as much as it certainly disappoints the expec- 
tations of colored citizens, who supposed that 
this constitutional brand of inferiority (by 
which colored men must have two hundred 
and fifty dollars of real property before they 
can vote, while all others vote on their simple 
manhood) would be erased from the organic 
law, which it has so long disgraced, simul- 
tuneously with the triamph of the great Re- 
publican party. All parties had reason to be- 
lieve this would be done, if the State were 
' not carried fur Fusion or the slavery party. 
It would have been done had faith in its 
principles equalled the declarations of the 
members of the Republican party. They 
professed to believe in the Declaration of Am- 
erican Independence, and inserted the funda- 
mental principle of equality which it contains, 
into their platform of principles at Chicago, 
bat deserted that principle at the first moment 
they were called upon to give it 1%e and 
form in the fundamental law of the State — 
Had the Republican party been as true to the 
sacred cause of liberty and equality, as the 
Democratic party always proves itself to sla- 
very and oppression, the invidious and odious 
discrimination against our equal citizenship 
would have been blotted out, and the colore 
voters of the State would have 
reason for the enthusiasm with which they 
have shouted their praises of the Republican 
party. While the Democrats at the polls 
never failed to accompany their State and na- 











tional tickets with one against the proposed 
amendment, Republicass—many of them— 
refused to touch a ticket in favor of the 
amendment, and this, too, while white men, 
native and foreign, were brought to the polls 
<9 drunk, that they needed support on both 
sides while depositing their votes, and whose 
only political principe seemed to be injustice 
to the negro. We know whereof we aflirm, 
for we stood at the polls all day, doing our 
best for Equal Suffrage. 

Tee moral effect of this defeat of justice 


aud equaiity will be to fix more deeply in the 1 
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public mind the popular contempt and § scorn 
with which the rights and feelings of colored 
citizens are regarded, and invite their brutal 
manifestations wherever the colored man ap- 
pears. For when men degrade and oppress 
the weak, every act of that character tends to 
strengthen the malignant motive which io- 
cites to such action. The vote on the pro- 
perty qualification is in its nature a re-affirma- 
tion of the slavery-engendered contempt for 
the rigats of black men, and is a fresh license 
to all who are mean enough (and their name 
is legion) to insult the man of color wherever 
they meet hin. They are men who are brave 
enough to trip up a man on crutches, push 
a blind man off the side-walk, or flog a man 
when his hands are tied, but too base and 
cowardly to contend with one who bas an 
equal chance of defense with themselves. The 
black maao,exciuded alike from the jury box and 
the ballot box, is at the mercy of his euemies. 
The blow is a heavy and damaging one.— 
Every intelligcnt colored man must feel it 
keenly. It was given without any rational 
cause. No decent man could assign a mo- 
tive for his vote against us, without casting 
his eyes to the cae , or looking with a 
blush of ningicn ti ame and a Not 
even {Je desire to stand well with South 
could be pleaded. Ae pew that the eléction 
of LincoLn wo} d degs@by all the conciliating 
power which this new injustice to the negro 
might exert in that quarter, so that even this 
base and contemptible motive could not be 
pleaded. No, it was an act of unmitigated 
pride and prejudice, intended to depress and 
degrade a class which, of all others in the 
State, need the ballot box as a means of self- 
elevation and popular regard. Had the col- 
ored people been a large and powerful body 
in the State, it might, with some show of rea- 
son, been contended that they would become 
controlling if allowed to vote on equal terms 
with others ; but any pretense of this kind 
would have stamped the objector as a fool. 
Kivery body knew that the scattered colored 
population of the State, voting wherever their 
juterest or conscience might lead, would in no 
wise affect harmfully the policy of the State. 
We do not even wring from this vote the 
poor consolation that any body was afraid of 
our influence or power. ‘The victory over us 
is simply one of blind ignorance and preju- 
dice, hardly less destitute of manly intelligence 
thau the kick of an ass. It was the vote of 
drunken Irishmen, and ignorant Dutchmen, 
controlled by sham Democrats, whose De- 
mocracy Consists not in equal and exact jus- 
tice to all, but in the right of brute power to 
trample upon the weak and defenceless. We 
saw the kiod of men by whom the deed was 
done in Rochester. They were the tools of 
the uegro-bating Democracy of this city, many 
of whom wouid sell their votes fora glass cf 
whi-key. It is impossible to feel degraded 
by injustice from such a quarter. 
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Bat what will the colored people and their 
fricuds do now that the day has gone agai 











them? Will the question of Equal Suffrage 
be allowed to sleen? We trast not. Our 
opponents need hope for no such thing. Our 
cause is Just, wise, and proper, and must not 
be dropped. We are defeated rather by the 
supineness of our friends, than by the strength 
and activity of our enemies. We were over 
shadowed and smothered by the Presidential 
strunggle—over laid by ABraHAM LINCOLN and 
HanntBaL Hamutn. The black baby of Ne- 
gro Suffrage was thought too ugly to exhibit 
on so grand an occasion. . The negro was 
stowed away like some people put out of 
sight their deformed children when company 
comes. We were told by some of our Re- 
publican friends to keep still—make no noise 
—they would do the work. Now, the fox is 
out of the well, and the goat is in it. Cun- 
ning dogs, you are not done with us yet. We 
are going to follow you as the woman follow- 
ed the unjust judge. You must and will 
eventually settle this question, and all others 
in respect to the colored people of this State, 
in harmony with the great principles at the 
basis of the American Government—the pro- 
fessed principles of the great Republican party 
of the State and nation. 


DR. CHEEV ER I IN GLASGOW. 


We need no ommend to our readers the 
proceedings ota theeting, and the eloquent 
and powerful address of Dr. Cuerver. They 
wili be read by all with profound interest.— 
The names of the gentlemen who graced 
the platform by their presence are and among 
the most distinguished in Scotland. Sincerely 
are we glad to observe the decided and fear- 
less tone in which Mr. BatcHeor speaks of 
Dr. Cueever and his mission. Glasgow, tho’ 
unsurpassed for the depth and earnestness of 
its anti-slavery sentiment, bas been a little 
tardy in committiog itself to the cause and 
course of Dr. Cuerver. Now that she has 
seen and heard the man for herself, no com- 
munity, we think, will surpass her in respond- 
ing to the claims of this earnest and faithful 
apostle of liberty and humanity for the dumb 
millions trodden under the iron heel of sla- 
very in this professed Christian country.— 
Whatever may be the criticisms by Ameri- 
can journals on the character and course of 
Dr. Curever, our trans-Atlantic friends and 
readers may depend upon it, for we know the 
men—Dr. Curever’s faithfulness in exposing 
the isiquity of slavery, and his fearless de- 
nunciations of those in church and state who 
uphold the abomination, is his greatest of 
fense. They hate him because he tells them 
the truth. 












Emurcration to Haytir—Thbe first vessel 
sent by the Haytian Bureau of Emigration, 
will sail from Boston on thg 22d of Decem- 
ber next, the anniversary of departure of 
President Geffrard from Port-au-Prioce, to 
begin the Revolation, which terminated io the 
establishment of the Republie of Hayti. A 
large number of passengers have been en- 
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' question of slavery, is now fainly opening up- 
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THE LATE ELECTION. 


, cnet 


Our last monthly paper announced the pro- 
bable clection of Apranam Linconn and 
HanyipaL Hamurn, the Republican candidates 
for President and Vice President of the U. 
S. What was then only speculation and pro- 
bability, is pow an accomplished fact. Penn- 
sylvania, in her State election of Octener, 
it is true, had made this result, to a degree, 
certain ; but there were efforts and appliances 
resorted to by the enemies of the Republican 


party, which could not fail te cause doubt and | 


anxiety in the minds of the most sanguine.— 
The deed is, however, now done, and a new 
order of events connected with the great 


on the country, the end whereof the most 
sagacious and far-sighted are unab'e to see 
and declare. No preceding election resembles 
this in its issues and parties, und nope re- 
sembles it in the effects it has already pro- 
duced, and is stilllikely to produce. It was 
a contest between sections, North and South, 
as to what shall be the principles and policy 
of the national Government in respect to the 
slave system of the fifteen Southern States. 
The broadest asscrtion of a right of property 
in mar, holding such property equally inno- 
cent, sacred and legal under the Constitution, 
as property in houses, lands, horses, sheep, 
and horned cattle, and like the latter entitled 
to Congressional protection in all the Terri- 
tories, and by parity of reasoning, in all the 
States of the American Union. The South-. 
ern candidate for the Presidency, Mr. Brecx- 


—_" 











INRIDGE, fully represented this broad asser- 
tion of what Lord Mansrieip well declared 
to be so opposed to nature, that nothing short 
of positive law could support it, and Brove- 
HAM denounced as the ‘ wild and guilty fan- 
tasy’ of property in man. Mr, Lincoxy, the 
Northern Republican candidate, while ad- 
mitting the right to hold men as slaves in the 
States already existing, regards such property 
as peculiar, exceptional, Jocal, generally an 
evil, and not to be extended beyond the limits 
of the States where it is established by what 
is called positive law. We thus simply state 
the issue, more for the benefit of our trans- 
Atlantic friends and readers, than for those at 
home, who have heard and read little else 
during the last three or four months. The 
clamor now raised by the slaveholders about 
‘ Northern aggression,’ ‘ sectional warfare,’ as 
a pretext of dissolving the Union, has this 
basis only : The Northern people have elected, 
against the opposition of the slaveholding 
South, a man for President who declared his 
opposition to the further extension of slavery 
over the soil belonging to the United States, 
Such is the head and front, and the full ex- 
tent of the offense, for which ‘ minute men’ 
are forming, drums are beating, flags are fly- 
ing, people are arming, ‘ barks are closing,’ 
‘ stocks are falling,’ and the South generally 
taking on dreadfully. 

By referring to another part of our present | 
monthly, our respected readers will find a 
few samples of the spirit of the Southern 
press On the subject. They are full of in- 
trigue, smeil of brimstone, and betoken a 
terrific explosion. Unquestionably, ‘ seces- 
sion, * disunion,’ * Southern Confederacy,’ and 
the like phrases, are the most popular polit- 
cal watch words of the cotton-growing States 
of the Union. Nor is this sentiment to be 








entirely despised. If Mr. Lincoin were really 


an Abolition President, which he is not; if he 
were a friend to the Abolition movement, in- 
stead of being, as he is, its wost powerful 
enemy, the dissolution of the Ucion might be 
the only «ffective mode of perpetuating sla 
very in the Southern Stutes—siuce if it could 
succeed, it would place slavery beyond the 
power of the Presiaent and his Government. 
But the South has now ro such cause for 
disunion. ‘The present alarm and perturba- 


ition will cease ; the Southern fire-eaters will 


be appeased and will retrace their steps.— 
There is no sufficient cause for the dissolution 
of the Union. Whoever lives through the 
bext four years will see Mr. Lixconn and his 
Administration attacked more bitterly for 
their pro-slavery truckling, than for doing any 
anti-slavery work. He and his party will be- 
come the best protectors of slavery where it 
now is, and just such protectors as slavehold- 
ers will most need. In order to defeat him, 
the slaveholders took advantage of the ignor- 
ance and stupidity of the masses, and assured 
them that Linco.n is an Abolitionist. This, 
Mr. Liycotn and his party will lose no time 
in scattering to the winds as false and ground- 
less. With the single exception of the ques- 


tion of slavery extension, Mr. Linconn pro- |: 


poses no measure which can bring him into 
antagonistic collision with the traffickers in 
human flesh, either in the States or in the 
District of Columbia. The Union will, there- 
fore, be saved simply because there is no cause 
in the election of Mr. Lrncoun for its dissolu- 
tion. Slavery will be as safe, and safer, in 
the Union under such a President, than it can 
be under any [President of a Southern -Con- 
federacy. ‘This 1s our impression, and we 
deeply regret the facts from which it is de- 
rived, 


With an Abolition President we should con- 
sider a successful separation «f the slave from 
ihe free States a calamity, :reatly damaging 
to the prospects of our long enslaved, brused 
and mutilated people; but under what may 
be expected of the Republican party, with 
its pledges to put down the slaves should they 
aitempt to rise, and to huntthem should they 
run away, a dissolution of the Union would 
be highly beneficial to the cause of liberty.— 
The South would then be a Sicily, and the 
North a Sardivia. Mr. Lincotn would then 
be entirely absolved from his slave-hunting, 
slave-catching and slave-killing pledges, and 
the South would have to defend slavery with 
her own guns, and hunt her negroes with her 
own dogs. In truth, we really wish those 
brave, fire-eating,cottcn-growinzg States would 
just now go at once outside the Union and 
set up for themselves, where they could be 
got at without disturbing other people, and 
got away from without encountering other 
people. Such a consummation was ‘ one de- 
voutly to be wished.’ But no, cunning dogs, 
they will smother their rage, and after all the 


) dust they can raise, they will retire within the 


Union and claim its advantages, 


What, then, has been gained to the 
anti-slavery cause by the election of Mr. 
Linco.n ? Not much, in itself considered, 
but very much when viewed in the light of 
its relations and bearings. For fifty years 
the country bas taken the Jaw from the lips of 
an exacting, haughty and imperious slave oli- 
garchy. ‘Tbe masters ot slaves have been the 
masters of the Republic. Their authority 
was almost undisputed, and their power irre- 





sistible. They were the President makers of 
the Republic, and no aspirant dared to hepe 
for success against their frown. Linconn’s 
election bas vitiated their authority, and 
broken their power. It has tanght the North 
its strength, and shown the South its weak- 
ness. More important still, it has demon- 
strated the possibility of electing, if not an . 
Abolitionist, at least an anti-slavery repula- 
tion to the Presidency of the United States. 
The years are few since it was thought pOssi- 
ble that the Northern people could be wrought 
up to the exercise of such startling courage. 
Hitherto the threat of disunion bas been as 
potent over the politicians of the North, as 
the cat-o’-nine-tails is over the backs of the 
slaves. Mr. Linconn’s election breaks this 
enchantment, dispells this terrible night mare, 
and awakes the nation to the consciousness of 
new powers, and the possibility of a higher 
destiny than the perpetual bondage to an ig- 
noble fear. 


Another probable effect will be to extin- 
guish the reviving fires of the accursed for- 
eign slave trade, which for a year or two have 
been kindled all along the Southern coast of 
the Union. The Republican party is under 
no necessity to pass laws on this subject. It 
has only to enforce and execute the laws al- 
ready on the statute book. The moral influ- 
ence of such prompt, complete and unflincb- 
ing execution of the laws, will be great, nob 
only in arresting the specific evil, but in ar- 
resting the tide of popular demorulization with 
which the successful prosecution of the horrid 
trade in naked men and women was over- 
spreading the country. To this duty the Re- 
publican party will be prompted, not only by 
the conscience of the North, but by what per- 
haps will be more controlling party interests. 

It may also be conceded that the election 
of Lrncotn and Hamuin, notwithstanding the 
admission of the former that the South is en- 
titled to an efficient Fugitive Slave Law, will 
render the practice of recapturing and return- 
ing to slavery persons who have heroically 
succeeded, or may hereafter succeed in reach- 
ing the free States, more unpopular and odi- 
ous, than it would have been had either 
Dovatas, Bet or BRECKINRIDGE been elected. 
Slaves may yet be hunted, caught and carried 
back to slavery, but the number will be 
greatly diminished, because of the popular 
disinclination to execute the cruel and merci- 
less Fugitive Slave Law. Had Linco.n been 
defeated, the fact would bave been construed 
by slaveholders, and their guilty minions of 
the country, as strong evidence of the sound- 
ness of the North in respect to the alleged 
duty of hourding down aud handing over the 
panting fugitive to the vengeance of his in- 
furiated master. No argument is needed to 
prove this gain to the side of freedom. 


But chief among the benefits of the elec- 
tion, has been the canvass 4t-elf. Notwith- 
standing the many cowardly disclaifners, and 
miserable concessions to popular prejudice 
against the colored people, which- Repubiican 
orators have felt themselves required, by an tn- 
tense and greedy desire of success, to make, 
they have been compelied also to recur to first 
principles of human liberty, expose the bace- 
less claim of property in man, exhibit the 
hideous features of slavery, and to unveil, 
for popular execration, the brutal manners 
and morals of the guilty slave-masters.— 
The canvass has sent alle over the North 
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most learned and eloguent mea to utter the 


great truths which Abelitionists have for 
twenty years been earnestly, bat unsuccess- 
faily endeavoring ta get before the public 
mind and conyience. We may rejoice inthe 
dissemination of the trath by whomsoever 
proclaimed, for the trath will bear its own 
weight, and bring forth its own fruit. 
Nevertheless, this very victory threatens and 
‘nay be the death of the modern Abeclition 
movement, aud finally bring back the country 
to the same, or a worse state, than Bens. 
iunpyand Wx.Lioyrp Garr son found it thirty 
years ago. The Republican party does not 
propose to abolish slavery any where, and is 
decidedly opposed to Abolition agitation. It 
i3 not even, by the confession of its Presi- 
dent elect, in favor of the repeal of that 
thrice-accarsed and flagrantly anconstitutional 
Fugitive Slave Bill of 1850. It is plain to 
see, that once in power, the policy of the 
party will be only to seem a little less yield- 


ing to the demands of slavery than the Dem. | 


ocratic or Fusion party, and thus render incf- 
fective and pointless the whole Abolition 
enovement of the North. The safety of our 
movement will be found only by a return to 
all the agencies and appliances, such as writ- 
tng, publishing, organizing, lecturing, holding 


‘meetings, with the earnest aim not to pre-. 


vent the extension of slavery, but to abolish 
the system altogether. Congress should be 
at once memorialized for the abolition of sla- 
very in the District ot Columbia, and the 
slave trade between the States. The same 
zal, activity, energy and earnestness should 
be displayed in circulating petitions, as in the 
e.irlier stages sf the movement. We have 
the pea, voice and influence of only one man, 
and that man of the most limited class ; but 





with few or many, in whatever vicissitudes 
which may surround the cause, now or here- 
after, we shall join ia no cry, and unite in no 
demand less than the complete and ur iversal 
abolitian of the whole slave system. Si, avery 
shall be destroyed. ” 





Deata or Miss Jang Poarrerk —Since 1 he 
plication of our last monthly paper, we ha e 
Seen called to the grave of one of the mos- 
amiable, truest and most intelligent of the 
circle of our anti-slavery friends in Rochester, 
Miss Jane Porter, sister to the much es- 
Treasurer of the Rochester Ladies’ 
Anti-Slavery Society. The deceased was 
early in her benevolent efforts to promote the 
elevation of our oppressed and neglected peo- 
mle. Being apt to teach, and justly es- 
teeming education as the great source of 
social improvement, she many years ago 
taught colored chitdren in Philadelphia, a’ 
city where prejudice against color is most 
intense and bitter. What she did in that city 
she also did here befyre the colered schoel wes 
abolished. She was never ashamed to be’ 
kuown as the friend to the negro. 


tcemed 





in the midst of her years and usefulness, re- 


moved from a large circle of those who had) 


shared the advantages of her industry, ap- 
picativn and high attainments as a teacher, 
called away from a group of sisters to whom 
she was especially dear, her death is deeply 
lamented by many families outside of those of 
her immediate relations. 





—The latest retarns from California and 
Oregon indicate that both States have goue 
for Lincola—thus giviog him every free State. 
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THE QUESTION OF AMALGAMATION. 


C. P. Cooxty, Reaping, Mass —Dear Frirxp 
Davie: Ll desire to ask you a few questions on 
the subject of Mongrel<«—* concrete met _ 
such for ins aveeas Frederick Douglass, Wm. 
Wells Brown, &c., &. Ist. Does not the am- 
algamation of Negro and White produce im 
all things, (physical stamina incluced,) an in- 
ferior race ? 2d. Is it possible to perfectly hy- 
bridize the two species? In the Mulatto 1s 
not the union incomplete, or do the two bloods 
perfectly blend? Can a Mulatto ever get above 
** halfness 7’’’ 


Answer: There is a spiritnal geometry in the 
forms of the constituents of blood. It is our 
impression that physiologis's and chemists have 
the best things yet to discover in the life-secrets 
of the human heart. In our medical depart- 
went we shall one day brirg out the results of 
our investigations, and will therefore, in this 
answer, confine our remarks only to the great 
general facts underlying the visible fluid. 

First: The spermatozoa of the male and fe- 
male of any nation will not perfectly blend,un- 
less the shape of the blood-particles be consis- 
tent with the imperative requirements of the 
masculine and feminine principles. 

Second: The mest perfect b'ending occurs 
in the harmonious conjunction of healthy males 
and females of the same general type of species 
—as two Grecians, two Mongolians, two Afri- 
cans, two Americans, &c.—showing that the 
best offspring are obtained from parents of ex- 
actly opposite temperaments, but of the same 
species or nationality. 

Third : But the shape of the blood's particles 
is interiorily different and uncongental, couse- 
quently, tn parents of exactly opposite nation- 
alities; although in the matter of temperament 
thev may be organized in a similar manner, by 
virtne of which they may be organized in a sim- 
ilar manner, by virtue of which they may be 
fitted for all the requirements and advantages 
of Brotherhood. 

Fourth: Therefore, it will forever remain 
phs siologically impossible to perfectly—i. e. 

armoniously and conjugally—blend or hy brid- 
ize the reproductive blood of ex'reme nation- 
alities. Let it be observed that we use the 
word ‘extreme’ nationally, because when the 
White and Black are not exactly opposite, the 
offspring may be considerably pertect, both 
physically and mentally. The reproductive 
quilities of Greece, for illustration, could not 
affiitize with those of America. Proof: The 
de\clopment of various g»-betweens, or inter- 
mediates, and conductors—through much time 
an:+ space—so that American blood might at 
len :th exist, and triumphantly prevail. Anglo- 
Sa>onism in usis rapidly departing. Ameri- 
cars are imperceptibly growing like the aborig- 
ina! inhabitants of the continent. 

Fifth, and lastly: It will likewise remain 


} ph: siologically impossible to obtain permanent. 


y happy and progressive offspring from the 
exiernal conjugation (or marriage) of full- 
blooded America with full-blooded Africa.— 
But partial blood may coalesce. Amalgamation, 
therefore, cannot be practiced with impunity.— 
The children of all incompatible blood-globules 
will exhibit, both by the disposition of charac- 
ter and habitual conduct, the angular particies 
whch (unaffinitized ) circulate in their veins and 
br: in. . 

The scien'ific reasons for the above conclu- 
sions we shall ere long submit to the lovers of 
truth. Of course,in these conclusions, we utter 
not a word respecting inferiority or superior- 
ity ; so that no human soul need suffer depres- 
sion or experience elevation.—LHerald of Pro- 
gress. 


‘here is a great deal of nonsense afloat 
like the above, which but for the prevalence 
of blind prejadice, and a baseless pride of race, 
kept alive by the existence of slavery in one 
nalfof the American Union, would pass under 
its trae designation, and excite only the con- 
tempt it deserves. Slavery, however, is able to 
exait nonsense and stupidity into the dignity of 
learning and philosophy. Twenty hundred 
millions of dollars invested in the blood and 
bones of the colored race, is able to offer, in 
the shape of popularity, a standing bribe, a 
perpetual temptation to so-called philosophers 
and scientific pretenders to use their powers 
to disparage and degrade the hated and ep- 
slaved race. The questions raised by Mr. C. 
P. Coon.y, of Reading, Mass., with such 


grave und philosophic precision, and answered 


so mystically by Mr. Asprew Jackson Davis, 


respect the ‘wholeness’ of the white map, 
and the ‘kalfness’ of such specimens of ba- 
manity as Wau. Weis Brown and Freperick 
Devetass. As one of the subjects of this 
physical. metaphysical, spiritual and social in- 
quiry, we may be altowed at feast a ‘half’ 
word on one kalf the subject, leaving the 
other half to be disposed of by the * whole’ 
men—such as Mr. Coonty, of Reading, Maes., 
and Mr. Davis, of the Herald of Progress. 


We take for granted that Mr. Coonty 
(whatever doubts his name might suggest) is, 
indeed, a ‘evhole’ man— bas four fingers 
and one thumb on each hand—lives on cook- 
ed food—knows the use of fire—drinks water 
or whiskey, as he likes best—walks on two 
legs, like any other man or goose—has two 
elbows, one nose, two whole eyes, and one 
head—laughs when heis tickled—weeps when 
he is sorrowful—lies down when he sleeps— 
and in a word, is really subject to all the 
weaknesses and infirmities, and possesses all 
the dignity, power avd inteMigence of any 
other ‘whole’ man. If this ‘be so, he is a 
good criterion by which to test the ability of 
a mulatto. We are ready‘torbim. Let bim 
suggest the time when, the place where, and 
the things to be done by a white ‘whole’ man, 
anda mulatto ‘hulf’ man. Suppose we take 
‘ physical stamina’ first. That is easily test- 
ed, either by lifting iron weights, or eating 
rattlesnakes. How many pounds can you 
lift, Mr. Coonsy 2 Whatever may be the ex- 
act amount, we will bind ourselves to find a 
mulatto—a ‘kalf’ manwho will lift and 
carry more than half es mach. We can 
promise bat little as te the rattlesnakes; 
nevertheless, if you can-eat and digest a whole 
rattlesnake, without injury to your ‘ physical 
stamina,’ we bind ourselves to find a mulatte 
who can do pretty nearly as well. We are 
willing to match you at chopping cord wood, 
hoeiag corn, digging potatoes, plowing, reap- 
ing, walking, ranning, swinging, swimming, or 
flinging! The ‘half’ man shall ask no odds 
of the ‘whole’ man at any one of these tests 
of ‘ physical stamina’ He will bind himself to 
stand as mach heat and cold, wet and dry, 
und hard work, es any ‘wkole’ white mar 
‘ir. Coonty may select. Come on, Coon.y. 
How long does it take a ‘twkole’ white maa 
to grow? Very well; the mulatto is even 
with you there.; he, teo, is a man at twenty- 
one or two. How tail does he grow? Yes; 
there we are even too, for we have seen mu- 
lattoes full six feet four inches. How mach 
does he weigh? ‘Very well; there, too, there 
is not mach difference between the ‘half’ and 
the ‘whole. Two bundred is quile acommon 
weight for a mulatto. How long does a 
‘whele’ manlive? Wellsaid ; we have seen 
several mulattoes over an hundred years old, 
and doing well. How many ‘tkole’ white 
men did you ever see who were over two 
hundred years ? So we thought. Dr. Pare 
came vearest to that fgare, and he came short 
ofit by forty-eight years. There are other testg 
of ‘physical stamina ;’ but we need not specify 
them here, taking it for granted that if the 
‘half’ so nearly resembles the ‘thole’ in 
the points already suggested, they cannot dif- 
fer very widely at other poists which sre 
nearly allied to them. 

We come now to ‘ moral stamina.’ Name 








the virtue we cannot practice, and name the 
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-the result. 


ne 
crime we cannotcommit. If a‘ahole’ white 


man cannot practice the one and perpetrate 
the-other, the ‘ha/f’ man cannot ; but if the 
white man can, the mulatto can. We need 
not here cite instances or cases ; Just run over 
the list, Mr. Cooniy, at your leisure, and 
find those vices and crimes which ‘whole’ 
white men have been known to commit, and 
which the ‘halfness’ men cannot. For our 
part, we know not one; but perhaps you do. 
On the other hand, please refer to those high 
moral actions, requiring strong convictions of 
duty for performance, and we will, according 
to our numbers and opportunity, endeavor to 
match the ‘whole’ by the ‘half’ at that 
point. The truth is, humanity is ever the 
same. When Britons were barbarians, they 
behaved very much like barbarians of other 
colors ; and when they became enlightened, 
they behaved like civilized men. To get the 
simple truth on the subject needs nothing but 
a few grains of common sense—yes, common 
sense, Mr. Cuon ty. 

As to the other branch, the relative mental 
power of the ‘halfs’ and the ‘wholes,’ we 
are as much at ease as in respect to the two 
other points already settled. We have seen 
a good many white fools, and some mulatto 
ones. On the other hand, we have met many 
of an opposite description, both whites and 
mulattoes. We now have in our mind three 
or four of the latter class, who, for magical 
quickness of a»prehension, solid reasoning 
faculties, valuable intellectual acquisitions in 
languages, living and dead, we are prepared to 
match against one in every thousand of the 
white race, whatever may have been their 
educational advantages. We are ready even 
to have these mulatto gentlemen confronted by 
the learned and astate Mr. Coonty, and abide 
But our patience with this miser- 
able effort to cast a stigma upon a class al- 
ready weighed down by oppression and wrong, 
in a paper calling itself the ‘ Herald of 
Progress,’ is now quite exhausted, and we 
leave Mr. Coonty to digest the dish already 
served up for his palate. But for the imper- 
tinence of calling us by name, the matter 
might have been permitted to go its round of 
geometrical dreaminess undisturbed. ‘ Answer 
& fool according to his folly.’ 





ett ad 


How Can Stavery Be ABo.isuyep 2A 
call for a Convention, to be held in Boston, 
December 3d, at Tremont Temple, has been 
issued by a number of young men of that city, 
for the purpose of discussing this important 
question. The speakers—among whom are 
Wendell Puillips, Gerrit Smivh, Montgomery 
Blair, R. W. Emerson, Rev. Mr. Wheeler, and 
Frederick Douglass—will be confined to the 
question, as the Committee think it would be 
a work of supererogation tu defend John Brown 
now, and a useless waste of time to eulogize 
him, and they wish to continue bis life by striv- 
ing to accomplish what he left them to finish. 





REVELATIONS OF a Suave SuvGcLter.—We 
have received from the publisher, Robert M. De 
Witt, New York, a copy cf this thrilling book, 
which has been noticed so extensively by the 
press throughout the North. We have not 
room in our present number to give it the no- 
tice at deserves, but we will in some future is- 
sue give some extracts. Price 25 cents, 


a 





—S 


AxotHeR True Friexp Goxe.— Just as 
we go to press we have received a letter con- 


taining the sad intelligence that Mr. H. O. Rem- 
ington, of New Bedford, is now no more. 





THE SEVENTH ANNUAL CLAM BAKE. | 


The 4nglo-.4fricun has laid us ead its read- 
ers generally under special obligation for its 
entertaining history of the Annual Clam Buke. 
W oeful and sad is the condition of a race when 
its heart for amusement is gone. Its future 
will be short, as well as gloomy. We like to 
study our people at play as well as at prayer. 
They were at play at Fort Lee, and the oc- 
casion was instructive as well as brilliant.— 
Prejudice against color and fine spun theories, 
elaborated by the Norrs and Gurppons, and 
other American ethaological  pro-slavery 
writers, would have found on this occasion 
irresistible evidence of the vitality, progress, 
intelligence, and wealth of the colored people 
of this country. No man could have viewed 
the scene at Fort Lee without receiving favor- 
able impressious of the people. It was a pic- 
ture of order, elegance and beauty, and of 
whole-souled good-feeling,such as we cannot 
too oftea witness, and filled us wi'h hope for 
the future ofour race. The ngle says: 


Appetite has surfeited upon the season's 
ripe harvest of fruits and berries, and now 


stripping off her dainty garments as the fall | 


winds are stripping the green leaves from or- 
chard and grove, she dives to the sandy depths 
of the briny water, and feeds her ‘ancy upon 
clams. Novelty, novelty is the stimulus of 
our natures, and now and then superior gevius 
displays her transcendent power, creating from 
things insignificant and uncared for, a beauty 
and a history. : 

In 1853, Mr. Peter A. Williams of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., conceived the idea of a rural 
entertainment in the shape of a clam bake, 
and in co-operation with Mr. John ‘Thompson 
of Fall River, the suggestion was carried out, 
acd the first grand rural banquet was cele- 
brated in that neighborhood. The truly 
novel and convivial character of this entertain- 
ment, owing to its ingenious management, 
stamped it at once a popular and indispensa- 
ble feature in the fashionable enjoyments of 
the season, and a club was formed, we believe, 
the first in New York. uncer the name of the 
New York Clam Bake Association. Their 
festivals have been regularly observed since 
this organization, respectively in Fall River, 
Carsville, Weehawken, Boston and the 7th at 
Fort Lee on Wednesday, Sept. 26th, 1860. 


The mere announcement of this period was 
the signal for the greatest enthusiasm in the 
lively circles. The evening previous brought 
with it brilliant hosts from the east, west, north 
and south. teas 40s 

At 11 o’clock on the morning of the 26th, 
the steamer left herdock foot of Spring street, 
and turned her head toward Fort Lee iu as 
grand a sunlight as ever gilded the face ofthe 
beautiful Hudson. 
setts grasps, in friendly greeting, the hand of 
New York, or the fair daughter of Rhode 
I-land receives the graceful compliments of 
the assembled company, (not forgetting her 
lord,) a form arises towering head and shoul- 
ders over the whole company, it is Frederick 
Douglass, thenceforth as ever the lion of the 
occasion. 


The boat made her landing at 12 o'clock 
precisely, and the ladies were escorted to the 
pavilion a few rods from the water, where 
every convenience had been made for their 
comfort. An elevated platform with canvass 
awning, afforded a grand promenade, and Pro- 
fessor Brown soon found work for idle feet to 
do. The spot was well selected. The excel- 
lent position of the platform gave us the full 
benefit of the re‘reshing breeze from the water 
and affurded & magnificent view from the op- 
posite shore. When the comfort of the 





But lo! whilst Massachu- | 


; 


; 





guests had been properly attended to, the 
President turned his attention to the bake, 
which was the feature of the occasion. <A 
number of square stones were heated upon a 
ile of wood arranged in a hollow square.— 

ben the smoke had died away, by of 


sea-weed was spread upon the stones, then the 
clams in an immense quantity, were poured 
from barrels, next sliced potatoes, end then 
tollowed green corp, onions, and bass done up 
in cloths. The whole were covered with a 
canvass sheet, and in twenty minutes the bake 
was ready. During the procets of the bake, 
a side arrangement with « suspicious looking 
pot was carefully nursed by the President, 
until claims had lost their charms, when the 
lid was removed and odors rich and rare vied 
with the perfumes of the sweet flowers which 
decked the surrounding green. Ochre chick- 
en formed the cap stone to the pyramid of this 
culinary arrangement, and the party retired to 
the dance. They were not long destined to linger 
here however, fora weil spread table in doors 
soon claimed their attention, after which the 
hours were made merry in the indulence of 
happy greetings of kindred spirits, long sepa- 
rated but never forgotten. 


A beautiful incident during the day, was 
the presentation to the president of a silver 


clam shell by the Boston clam bake sssocia- 


tion. ‘Ihe shell bears the inscription of the 
donors, with the coat of arms of the State of 
Massachusetts. The presentation was made 
by Mr. G. T. Downing in a most graceful 
speech, and responded to in aneat matner by 
the President. Mr. Douglass also addressed 
the company in behalf of the guests from 
abroad, and at 8 o'clock the curtain fell over 
this beautiful re-union, and reluctantly we 
turned our faces homeward. 

We noticed present from Boston, Mrs. J. 
Lockly Marshal! and daughter, Jobn B. 
Bailey and two daughters, Benj. Gregory and 
lady, Thomas G. Williams, KE. Howard. C. 
Lennox, J. Colson, J. Freeman, G. Sewell, G. 
Ruffin, J. Selden, Wm. Jarvis and lady ; 
New Bedford, Mrs. Remington, Mrs. Chap- 
man, Mrs. Perry ; Newport, George |. Down- 


ing, wife and daughter, Mrs. Willis; Wash- | 


ington, R. Booker; Baltimore, William 
Jones ; Harrisburgh, J. F. Williams and lady ; 
Newark, Anthony James and lady ; Phila- 
delphia, ‘Thomas J. Bowers and lady, Thomes 
J. Dorsey and lady, Edward James; N. Y. 
Association, Peter William: and lady, Robert 
Vosburgh and lady, William H. Thompson 
and lady, Daniel Brooks and lady, J. Bowers 
and lady, Thomas McKeil, George M. Fran- 
cis and lady, Henry Preston, Wesley Earle 
and lady ; Hartford, Thos. Saunders and Mrs. 
Prince Saunders. 


Before the company had separ:ted, a little 
‘billet deaux’ was passed into certain hancs 
reading thus: ‘Mrs. Vosburgh, at home on 
Thursday 27th, from12 M.to3 P. M.’ This 
was the index to a most polished and sumptu- 
ous entertainment—at 6 o'clock the company 
retired to enjoy the hospitality of Mr. Peter 
Williams, from thence to New York, where 
Mr. Charles ‘l'aylor had his table spread in 
honor of the guests. 

Friday evening a grand ball, where beauty 
and fashion overwhelmed the very sight in the 
dazzling grandeur. 

Saturday evening an entertainment by Mrs. 
Bowers, and Monday evening a most mag- 
nificent banquet by Mrs. Peter Williams of 
Brooklyn. 

The epicurean art will not suffer in the 
hands of her skillful lord, nor do we believe the 
‘inks of social brotherhood so inseparably 
rivetted by his towering genius and generous 
impulse can fail to hold now and forever the 
east, west, north and south, heart in heart, and 
hand in band, in sentiment one and insepar- 
abie. Types. 





—_———- 


Tne AtLantic Moxtuty.—The December 
number of this popular monthly is before us, 
and with it ends the sixth volume. Without 
exception, it is the best monthly periodical is- 
sued from the American press. Among its con- 
tributors are such names a8 Mrs. Stowe, Long- 
fellow, Hawthorne, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson, 
Whittier, Bayard Taylor, Sargent, Higginson 
and Chas. Reed. Its price is $3 per annum ; 
but we have made arrangements so that we can 
send this magazine and our ewn paper to any 
person sending us a vew subscriber aud $3. 
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WHITE FOLKS DOWN IN HAYTI. 


Translated from the original MSS. of Ad. Acker- 
vr Dougliss’ Monthly. 





mann 





The whi'es in the Republic of Hayti are com. 
posed chicfly of merchants aud their clerks, 
with some servants, a limited number of Pro- 
fes-ors of Mathematics and of Languages, and 
a few artisans, as bakers aud shoemakers, The 
whvle number of them may be estimated at 
four hundred, of whom two hundred reside in 
Port-au-Prince. 

Let it be understood that we do not speak of the 
Representatives of France, England, and Spain, 
which powers maintain diplomatic agents 
in Port-au-Prince, who form the best society of 
the capilal. Other nations have their consuls 
and vice-consuls, chosen among resident mer- 
chants; but these agents, being for commercial 
purposes only, and having no diplomatic char- 
acter, are not required to possess extensive ed- 
ucational qualifications, 

In short, nine-tenths of the whites are occu- 
pied in business, and their relations with Hay- 
tians are merely with the residents of the prin- 
cipal towns ; for a white man is not allowed to 
engage in retail trade, but only wholesale—‘ gros 
or demi-gros.’ Germans, French, a few Eng- 
lishmen, fewer Spaniards and Italians, com- 
pose this number. Americans are about as nu- 
merous as Englishmen; Germans generally pre- 
vail in number. 


No social circle of white men exist in Port- 
au-Prince. There is not a single association of 
any kind among them--no readinz-room, no 
club—literally nothing of the kind. This may 
astonish the reader; but let us te!l] how it comes 

Europeans who go to this country are gen- 
erally young clerks, who have learned only 
just what they must in order to be merchants.— 
Rarely an uncolored person of ability remains 
in Hayti; and as the yellow fever thins the 
ranks of white foreigners almost every year, 
(1858, 59 and* ’60 excepted,) such clerks ad- 
vance easily into partnership, and finally be- 
come powerful men (in their own opinion.) So, 
by far the greatest number of the established 
merchants are what would be called in Europe, 
uncultivated parvenues, and consequently, can 
have no taste tor refined customs and life. 


A good number of them are married to, or 
live with mulatto womcn, so that their family 
life is a singular mixture of a pretentious out- 
side, with a semi-African interior of manners. 
Few are disposed to return to Europe in order 
to finish their Jives more agreeably . for, if mar- 
ried with Haytian women, family reasons in- 
duce them to remain ; besides, the use (or rath- 
er the abuse) of alcoholic drinks (rum and gin) 
ofien shortens their lives in asingular way, and 
rendérs them early victims of a sure moral deg- 
radation. 

Their intercourse with Haytians is character- 


ized by hypocrisy. Every one vaunts himself |. 


as having no prejudice against the natives; but 
let several of them be together, and ridicule 
and mockery of Haytians will form a principal 
part of their entertainment, The sudden change 
of conversation on such occasions consequent on 
the appearance of a respectable Haytian, has 
often caused a singular effect upon the writer's 
mind. It is not his purpose here to write an 
apology for the Haytians; but all will see that, 
since the latter know the truth perfectly well, 
and are obliged to judge of whites generally by 
the few they know, a tavurable Judgment can- 
not result. This, indeed, is one great reason 
why they mistrust whites in general. When 
they have seen these clerks arrive in the coun- 
try, accompanicd with their whole fortune—a 


bay of clothes—lifting their hats obsequiously | 


to every negro; and then growing every year 


+ | : yy 2 . ; SI Ps . . ’ '? 
more hapoenties), until the fates give them ep 


‘uniform of the consul. 





 portanity to sign their names below account | losses, an several failed. Should all the tor. 


sales ; and when they know the real feelings of | eign houses now wind uptheir concerns, it is 


these parvenues—is it astonishing that Haytians 
show their distrust even in their laws ? 


The morning, from eight to nine o'clock, is 


usually passed by these merchants in coffee | 





to feared that few merchants would retire with 
fortunes. This state of things. prevents social 
amusements—for those who spent money freely 
before are compelled nuw to study economy.— 


houses on the quay, (wharf,) where the news of Sotrees are exceedingly rare; aud this causes 
the day are discussed, and several grogs taken.) JO""S foreigners to seek amusements often 


Then they go tu business until noon ; breakfast 


and ‘sieste’ occupy till two o'clock ; then the |- 


counting-room is again visited, and an hour is 
passed on the quay, where much honor is paid 
to the rum-bottle. At five o’clock begins the 
time of recreation ; 2nd it consists of riding on 
horseback out of town to call on any acquain- 
tance, or to visit any place where more grog can 
be obtained. After sunset, one returns home 
for supper. Supper over, the remainder of the 
evening is, indeed, tedious. There are no the- 
atres, rarely a concert or public amusement of 
any kind. One visits a friend, or receives a 
friend ; they talk, and—what is indispensable 
to keep up their spirits—make frequent de- 
mands on the bottle. Card-playing for money 
isa usual atiendant. 

Doubtless some of these merchants have ac- 
cess tothe English and French Ambassadors, 
for these gentlemen must have some society ; and 
in their presence no doubt conduct themselves 
in a worthy manner—as much so as their edu- 
cation will permit. 

An estab! ished merchant always desires to be 
the ‘consul’ of some nation, and this is the ne 
plus ultra of hisaspirations. His favorite dream 
is to have a flag-mast attached to his residence. 
When it happens that a consul dies, then a ver- 
itable consulate race takes place—every one em- 
ploying all his means, all his recommendations, 
all possible stratagems to obtain the vacant of- 
fice. Should certain letters, which have been 
written for this purpose, be published, more 
than one of these merchant-consuls would blush 
with shame and confusion. But little matters 
itto them: to weara European gold-striped 
uniform or epaulettes among negroes is alto- 
gether satisfactory to a parvenu merchant, who 
before never managed anything but cotton 
goods and bricks | 


The writer once saw several consuls, on a 
gala occasion, (the 3ist December,) going on 
horseback to visit Soulouque. The smaller the 
nation represented, the more brilliant was the 
Poor Sovlouque was 
much perplexed in determining which were the 
great Powers. The United States consul 
had no uniform ; he appeared in the garb of a 
citizen only—black, with a white waistcoat, 
without epaulettes or gold lace. Jonathan was 
seen to smile at the tawdry display of his fel- 
low officials. 

It isa singular fact that the State of Rhode 
Island has no consul in Hayti, though beyond 
question this post must have been applied for 
by some merchant. 

When whites meet in the evening, Haytians 
are rarely present, and this separation is pretty 
generally observed. But on other occasions 
whites and Haytians mingle freely and pub- 
licly, and no white would dare to assume a su- 
periority. 

There is perhaps no country where life to the 
white folks passes so montonously as in Hayti; 
and the person who does not find comfort in 
his own house, must necessarily be very un- 
happy. And this 1s the reason so many whites 
die in early lifes They abandon themselves to 
excesses, the consequences of which are ruinous 
to both body and mind. There exists no unity 
among them; the pride of position is strong; 
and jealousies between different nationalities 
are sadiy prevalent. 

The financial crisis of 1857 was greatly dis. 
astrous to the Interests of foreigners. There 


| 





. 7 . , @ ’ ‘ 
were few lenses which did not suffer enormous 


; 
. 
| 


among the lower class of people. 


Formerly persons of wealth gave ‘ barbacos’ 
—brilliant country dancing fetes—to which 
sometimes two hundred persons were invited, 
These were really splendid ; but those times 
have passed. 

Every where in small towns, every man’s con- 
duct is kuaown and commented upon; and the 
whites of Havti are not backward in this 
amusement. Every movement of one’s neigh- 
bor is subject to criticism ; and, as is usually 
the case in such communities, no very strict ad- 
herence to truth is maintained. 


Foreigners are generally welcome in Haytian 
families, and a Haytian father is always proud 
to marry his daughter to a white, even though 
the fortune of the latter is disproportionate.— 
These unions are rarely happy ; for the wife» 
accustomed from childhood to a careless life, 
seldom becomes a lady of society, and the bril- 
liant, graceful exterior of manners is rarely at- 
tained by the good-hearted Creole in a degree 
to be compared with a white lady. Neverthe. 
less, she is attached to her white husband—is 
his house-physician, and almost his servant— 
and faithfully she fulfills these otfices. She will 
minister all the Haytian comforts of life, and if 
the husband’s ambition does not extend beyond 
the family circle, he will be happy. The wife 
does not aspire to be brilliant among whites, 
but she will be proud of being the wife of a 
white man; and however kind to her less for- 
tunate friends, will show a gentle superiorily. 
She is especially fond of her children ; and 
when a child departs for Europe to obtain an 
education, it is touching to witness the suffering 
of the distracted ‘mother; and as her husband 
usually accompanies the child, she is left sad 
and disconsolate. 


A white man is never well served, either by 
servant, cook, or any other factotum, unless he 
has a Haytian wife. He is regarded as a supe- 


rior being 1n money matters, and must pay 


dearly for everything. <A servant is never 
faithful unless overseen by a Haytian lady ; and 
indeed she will herself complete the work. 


There are few white ladies in Port-au-Prince ; 
and if their husbands are well served, it is by 
the hands of their own ladies; for if a white 
lady attempts to manage Creole servants, the 
house will be always in revolt. A family may 
be maintained at much less expense with a 
Creole wife, than with a white one. 

AD. ACKERMANN. 





Houston ON THE TROUBLES IN TEXAS. 
—A correspondent of the Galveston JVews, 
writing from Independence, Oct. 21, gives the 
following extract from a recent speech deliv- 
ered by Gov. Sam Houston :—‘In regard to 
the recent raid and incendiarism in Texas, he 
said it had been exaggerated and misrepre- 
sented by the letters of “that man Pryor of 
Dallas,’ the brother, he said, of Roger A. 
Pryor of Virginia, who had some time. since 
sent a certain challenge. The fact was, that 
there had been but one white man hung io 
Texas for incendiarism—Herndon of Hender- 
son, and two negroes; and there never had 
been a vial or bottle of poison found in the 
possession of any other negroes in this State 
—thus intimating very clearly that the others 
who were punished were unjustly punished. — 
However much he might regret the election 
of Lincoln, still, if constitutionally elected, he 
ought to and should be inaugurated. “ Yes! 
they would have to walk over his dead body 
if he was not.”’ 
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SPEECH OF REV. DR. CHEEVER AT GLASGOW. 


[From the Glasgow Baily Mail, Oct. 18, 1860.) 


Last night, a public meetiog was held in 
the City Hall to hear an addregs from the Rev. 
Dr. Cheever, of New ¥ork, on the question 
of Slavery, and his own struggles with the 
slave power in America. The hal was about 
two-thirds oiled with ladies and gentlemen.— 
W. P. Parton, Esq. oceupied the Chair.— 
After prayer by the Rev. Mr. Macgregor, 


The Caarrman said he did not need to be- 
speak for the eudject to be brought before 
them a patient bearing. It was sad to think 
that in this nineteenth century of the Chris- 
tian era it should still be a matter of contro- 
versy whether or not the blessed God of love 
and of mer¢y sanctioned human slavery. But 
such, unhappily, was the case. It wassad that 
maby mea whom we call good men, Christian 
men, on the other side of the Atlantic held 





that fearful doctrine that the blessed God who | 


gent his Son isto the world, not only to re- 
deem men from the puoishment of sis, bat 
from sll iniquity, that that gracious and good 
Being should sanction for a moment such an 
evil as holding human beings as chattels. Dr. 
Cheever had sow established a world-wide 
reputation as an upright and unffinching ad- 
vocate of the slaves, and as a man anxious 
to justify the ways of God to man. (Ap- 

lause.) ‘Fhe chairman concluded by observ- 
Ing that as resolutions were to be moved by 
some of the gentlemen on the platform, in 
reference to the object for which they had 
met, it was unnecessary that he should detain 
them with more remarks. 


The Rev. Mr. Arnon, in moving the first 
resolution, said that he had sometimes observ- 
ed that when a man was put forward at their 
meetings to say something before the speaker 
of the evening addressed them, there was a 
tendency to put him down. But they were 
not going to put him (Mr. A.) down, for he 
would not give them time todo so. (Laugh- 
ter.) It was necessary that some citizen 
should lead the way in giving a welcome to 
Dr. Cheever. To avow clearly out-and-out 
anti-slavery sentiments on this side of the At- 
lantic, it did not require very much courage 
Where all were on one side of the question it 
was easy to express our Opinions. The twenty 
millions that were paid a good many years 
ago, perhaps,constituted a good argument for 
bringing us to one side on this subject. It 
was of the greatest consequence, and it was 
a truism which he scarcely needed to express, 
that we should maintain the most friendly and 
elose intercourse with our brethren in Amer- 
iea. (Applause.} Everything that operated 
in the one country was felt in its effects in the 
other. Two things in America which Dr. 
Cheever heartily hated, he (Mr. A.) also hated 
—the ‘distillery’ and the ‘peculiar institu- 
tion ’—and he had learned from Dr. Cheever 
to hate the distillery and the peculiar institu. 
tion more heartily than he would have done 
without him. There were two things which 
Dr. Cheever loved—the Alps and the * Pil. 
gtim’s Progress "—and he (Mr. A.) had learn- 
ed from Dr. Cheever to venerate and love the 
towering Alps and the Pilgrim’s Progress even 
more than he had done before. (Applause.) 
He concladed by moving a resolution to the 
effect that the meeting gave Pr. Cheever a 
hearty and cordial welcome to this side of the 
Atlantic, and request him to give the audi- 
ence ioformation of what was important to 
know regarding slavery, and his personal 
struggles in America with the slave power. 


The Rev. Henry BatcuHevor seconded the 
motion. He had come there that night at 
great personal inconvenience to shew his ear- 
nestoess in the object for which they had met, 
by seconding the resolution, as he had to 
preach in the forenoon and make a speech in 
the evening of the following day at Dundee. 
At the demonstration in the City Hall some 


time ago he had spoken strongly in Dr. Chee- : 


ver's behalf, and since then he had studied 
the subject more carefally in all its bearings, 
and he was now -ready to affirm with redoubl- 


= emphasis all that he then uttered. He re- 


to the adverse manner in which the 


remarks on the occasion referred to, and said 
that that journal had utterly mis state« his 
| sentiments, and dared not publish his spe: cb, 
which would have proved that what had b: en 
written against him was erroneous. He was 
glad that Dr. Cheever kad began his cam- 
paign ip this empire so well, and referre:: to 
‘an enthusiastic meeting where be had first 
spoken, which was held in Leeds—a town that 
had stood foremost in anti slavery matters for 
many years. He mace some pointed remarks 
in referenee to the unkindly treatment which 


his consistent opposition to slavery, and sat 
down amidst great applause. 


God’s Word against the sin of American sla 


| your sympathies, your remorstrances, without 
ceasing, against the infinite and complicated 
iniquity of such bondage. 1 appeal in behalf 
of equity and justice outraged on so terrible 
a scale—in behalf of the interests of human- 
ity everywhere at stake—in behalf of Africa 
and its millions—in behalf of outraged piety, 


for the honor of the Cross—in behalf of uni: | 


versal Christendom, insulted by the sanction 
of this appalling sin—in behalf of nearly the 
whole world, revolting against the despotism 
of a system of such indescribable cruelty and 
wickedness. (Cheers.) 1 had hoped to be 
able to present this appeal without entering 
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/New York Independent had epoken of his right and saered institution, have been appal- 


ling. Something, also, has been gained on the 
side of abolitionism, but nothing in compar- 
ison with the progress of the ein. (Applause.) 


The rapidity of that progress bas been mainly 
a result of ihe infamous Pied Scott decision 
carried everywhere into practice. Did time 
permit, would reveal to you something of the 
horrors of the revival and renewal of the Af- 
rican and fureign slave trade—something also 
of the continuance and activity of the inter- 
nal ard domestie slave trade, deferded as & 
vested right by the very men even who with 


Dr. Cheever had received in New York for) ostentatious energy denounce the foreign slave 


trade as worthy of the gallows—something 
al:o of the horrors and atrocities of slave 


Dr. Cueever then rose, and was received breeding for the markets, and the eomplicated 


with loud cheering. He said—I stand here|#0d compound exasperations of kidnapping, 
to-night to sepeal fe behalf of the freedom of} #04 of the sale of white ebildren by their 


tathera, and of the involations of ali these vil- 


very. I appeal in behalf of four millions of lainies fur adoption and defence by northern 
slaves and their posterity for your prayers, merchants, statesmen, and theologians, on the 


plea that self defence, self interest, and the 
saving of the Union require that we should 
not break with the South on these points,uor 
irritate them by an interference, moral or po- 
litical, with their vested rights, or any denia? 
of the sacredness of their property in the 
bodies and souls of the immortal beings whom 
they buy and sell as chattels and as merchan- 
dise, making them over at any time to North- 
erp merchants as security for Southern debts. 


We cannot tamper with such a system ag 
this; we cannot treat it with affectionate 
language ; we cannot enter into any cumpro- 
mise with its advocates. ‘lhey have sinned 


into the details of any of the conflicts thro’| against the light, they hold the truth im un- 


which in America every church which takes | righteousness, they seem given over of God 
up the cause of the slave, and demands his| to strong delusion, to believe a lie, because 


even its right of existence as an abolitior 


freedom, will have to contest, at extreme cost, | they loved not the truth, but had pleasure ip 


unrighteousness There ought to be noshield 


charch, fighting the slave power with the | thrown between their consciences and the ex- 
Word of God. But I find myself compelled | trewest burring condemnation of the Word 
into some notice of the extraordinary calum.| of God. Yet there are these who seruple 
nies by which we have been assailed, and oi| not to resort to the most unworthy sophistry 
the measures resorted to for the purpose of|to protect them, and to justify the churches 


setting even the churches of Great Britain | foradmitting them, with this very sin, to con- 
against us. (Hear, hear.) You are aware|tinued Christian fellowship. Paul did not 
of the rapidity of the march of the slave | speak against slaveholders by name, say they, 


jurispradence, the fugitive slave law, the Dred 
Scott decision, the maxim that black men 
have no rights that white men are bound to 
respect, the procedures of slave States sell- 
ing the whole free colored population at auc- 
tion into perpetual chattelism, and forbidding 
the emancipation of slaves, the free States at 
the same time conspiring to fasten those cru- 
elties by exiling the negro race from their s«.il. 
You are aware of the increasing sanction and 
defence of the sin as an article of innocence 
and expediency, if not positive holiness, by 
churches, synods, ecclesiastical organizations 
of nearly every denomination, and missionary 
societies ; the union of nearly all parties in 
abhorrence of the negro race, demandirg its 
expulsion; the increase of the prejudice 
against color and power of cast thereou found- 
ed; the remorseless perfection with which 
the sin of slavery is eliminated of every ele- 
ment of mercy, ard io such bare and unmit- 
igated depravity is set upin the very temple 
of God as a Dagon for men’s worship. 


Your invitation has suggested to me first. 


second, my own position and that of my fel 
low laborers, and some of our difficulties in 
maintaining it. (Cheers) Within half-s- 
dozen years the progress of the slave power, 
and the demoniac justification of slavery, even 
by the Church of Christ, so called asa vested 





power, the omnipotence it now wields, the} but only against man-stealers, and the Greek 
impudence with which its maxims are assum-| word used to signify man-stealers is not the 
ed as the morality, and its dictates as the will | word he would have employed if slaveholders 
of heaven. You are aware of the barriers of | had been included in the condemnation! Now 
freedom it has swept away, the churches it | we say it is the word, with the Hebrew mean- 
has conquered, the citadels, theologieal, polit-| ing. But this is the critical and trembling 
cal, juridical, it bas occupied, the constitu-| bridge thrown across this unfathomable gulf, 
tional supreme authority it has usurped, en-| over which an iniquity, adjudged of God to 
throned now on the highest tribunal of jus-|the penalty of death, under the law, shall be 
tice in the nation. You are aware of the in-| carried safely to the sanction of the Gospel. 
famous cruelties it has exalted into preced-| The cffer of Blondin to trundle the Prince of 
ents, and established as its common law—of} Wales on w tight rope across the Falls of 
the increasing iniquity and inhumanity of its| Niagara in his wheelbarrow was modesty ip 


itself compared with the impudence of such 
presumption ; and the folly of the foo! that 
pot himself on the rope waiker’s shoulders to 
be carried across the same guif was wisdom 
In comparison with the madness that wil} 
throw the morals of the Church and the boner 
of the Word of God on the baek of a theo- 
logical and philologieal rope dancer. 


It is a spectacle of profoundest wonder— 
these immoral Blondins of theology, who can 
ruo upon the stilts of a Greek critieism, where 
ordinary Christians and scholars ean find no 
footing for the steadiest understanding. But 
they have prepared themselves by along dis- 
eipliue of sophistry and technicality for such 
displays They would not be afraid to take 
Mahommed’s bridge to Paradise, confident 
of asolid and safe tread on the edge of the. 
sharpest scimitar ever tempered. (Hear, 
hear.) We mast call things by their right 
names, and it being indizputable that God's 
Word makes slaveholding as inconsistent witb 
Christiani'y as murder, it must not be permit- 
ted to evade that condemnation by pattme 


j 


the consideration of the present aspects of| or a false dress. It would be like acquitting 
slavery, and progress of the slave power ; and} a criminal becanse he has adopted an alas. 


(Laughter.) The John Roe of your indict- 
} ment calls himself Richard Roe, and so you 
justify him. (Hear, hear.) ‘The condemnation 
of slaveholding as man-stealing is essential, or 
the Word of God is inapplicable to the crime. 
1 am reminded of an Arctic traveler's descrip- 
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tion of the cunning of the foxes, when they | flash as of lightning at midnight—but en- 


found out the manner in which the bunters 
set their gun-traps, with the trigger fastened 
by a line to the bait, so that the moment the 
fuxes attempted to take the bail, the gun 
went off and the thief was shot in the very 
actof robbery. When they found this out 
they would dig atrench io the snow under- 
peath the line and bait, and then, advancing to 
the bait below the range of the shot, would 
draw it down and run off with it, while the 
shot whizzed uver their heads perfectly harm- 
less. (Uheers.) Just thus the opponents of 
abolitionism are teaching the slaveholder how 
to evade the charge of guilt with which the 
Word of God is loaded and aimed against 
him. By refusing to brand slaveholding as 
- gin, you enable the robber to steal away his 
prey, unscathed by the shot. He takes your 
bait, but avoids your bu'let, and you cannot 
touch him. Itis not possible to level him. 
but with the grape shot of God’s Word fired 
at him as a slaveholder, and at his slavehold- 
ing as alwayssin. (Applause.) You can do 
nothing but with the utmost plainness, apply- 
ing the very denunciations of the Word of 
God. If the church and the ministry in the 
United States wouid unitedly do this, slavery 
would not stand; the slaveholder could not 
commit this c:ime and walk about as a respec- 
table man and a Christian; the system of 
slavery and the act of slaveholding would 
come to anend. [But so terrible and univer- 
aal is the plague and fallacy of this wickedness 
—so fearfully has the infeeffon struck even in 
our piety, that not only has the revival of re- 
ligion failed to exert any perceptible influence 
against it; batif any one church and minis- 
ter take openly and avowedly the ground of 
abolitionism, and call upon other churches and 
ministers to take the same ground with and 
upon the Word of God aguinst slaveholding 
as loconsistent with Christianity, and to de- 
mand in God’s name tse immediate deliver. 
ance of those whoare now enslaved, forthwith 
there is a union of tbe churches and the min- 
istry te put a stop to the career of that 
church—to spike their guos—to silence what 
is denounced as their vivlence, vituperation, 
and fanaticism, and to deliver them over as in- 
fidels to Satan that they may learn not to 
blaspheme. (Laughter and loud cheers.) If 
obloguy and abuse—as Burke has grandly 
sgaid—are essential parts of: triumph, our 
triumph is complete. (Hear, hear.) 


Now, the secret of the conflict as it rages 
against my particular church more than any- 
where else, is simply and solely the avowed 
determination On our part, trusting to God to 
keep up this battle for the immediate and en- 
tire abolition of slavery. It is because we 
avow ourselves abolitionists, and are ‘deter- 
mined to be nothing at all in this great cause, 
if not that, aud that too by the direct com- 
mand of the Almighty, to break every yoke, 
and let the enslaved go free. (Cheers.) God 
never commanded us to set oursel\es agaius' 
the extension jof slavery, and at the same 
time to let it remain where it is as a vested 
right. Ile commands us to abolish it. He 
speaks for the sake of the enslaved, and not 
for that abomination of hypocrisy and sel- 
fishness, the white man’s party. (Hear, hear.) 
God speaks for the right and the relief of 
the victims of this cruelty—the four millions 
and their helpless babes now crushed down 
into merchandise by its avarice and lusts— 
that they be delivered just where they are, 
and raised up and treated as human beings — 
Our anti-slavery is anti slavery and abolition- 
ism at God’s command, just where slavery is, 


and not where itis pot. And it is because of 


this that we are castout as fanatics and mad- 
men, because we direct the fire of God's Word 
agalust the present slaveholder ia America as 
the man stealer, and demand the-release ol 
the very slaves whom now, at this moment. 


With the sanction of the church, and tbe 


deavor to keep up a continuous, steady stream 
of fire and light upon and against this great 
wickedness. (Great cheering.) And we are 
denounced because we demand the excom- 
munication of the slaveholders from fellow- 
ship as Christians while they hold this sin ; 
because we implore the American Board to 
cast out the slaveholder from their missionary 
churches ; because we endeavor to arouse 
and unite all Christendom on this sure and 
righteous principle agaibst this sin. The N. 
Y. Independent denounces us 08 abolitionists, 
and asks, Is Dr. Tyng an abolitionist ? Is Dr. 
Gordon an abolitionist ? Is Judge Jessup an 
abolitionist ? Have any of the rulers of the 
Pharisees believed on him? But this fanatic 
people, who knoweth not the law, are accurs. 
ed. The same journal pronounces judgment 
against me as the advocate of the now almost 
universally repudiated principle of Christian 
excommunication against this sin of siave- 
holding, and yet when it becomes necessary to 
make Christian men in this country believe 
that they aud the churches are as thorough 
as my church or myself on this point, do not 
hesitate to claim that as their principle. They 
denounce it, and are for holding and pro- 
claiming it at home, but proclaim it them- 
selves abroad. 


I introduced a resolution at the meeting of 
the American Board, declaring slaveholding 
an immorality, to be treated as such by the 
churches, and the resolution was opposed by 
Dr. Bacon of the Independent, and was reject- 
ed. Ll introduced a similar resolution in the 
Congregational body of ministers, declaring 
slaveholding an immorality to be preached 
against, and it was opposed there also, but 
passed at length, rejecting, however, the word 
‘slaveholding’ at the instance of Dr. ‘Thomp- 
son, thus depriving the resolution of its grasp 
upon the conscience of the slaveholdes, and 
enabling him to evade both the law and the 
gospel, being admitted as a slaveholder into 
the Christian church, and into the missionary 
churches. ‘The resolution would not have 
been introduced at all,in auy shape, but for 
me, and at my urgency ; for the war against 
slavery was being carried on, not in the very 
unpopu'ar way of charging siavery as sin, but 
in the popular way of denouncing the Tract 
Society for not being willing to denounce its 
abuses in their publications, andall Dr. Thomp- 
son's efforts and resolutions were only in con- 
demnation of the Tract Society. My resolu- 
tion went against slavebolding as in itself sin- 
fal, and this the editors of the Independent, 
and the great body of the churches and the 
ministry, reject as ultraism and fanaticism ; 
and yet, in this country, and for the purpose 
of making it believed here, that my view and 
the views of my church are not in any degree 
in advance of theirs, the editors of the IJnde- 
pendent now claim as theirs the very princi- 
ple which they have denounced me for advo- 
cating ; and Dr. Thompson goes so far as to 
claim the very resolution on this subject, pre- 
pared and introduced by me, as his own res. 
olution, because of that alteration which was 
proposed and carried by him,and which, in the 
use made of it, takes away nearly all its effi 
cacy. (Hear, hear.) 

‘To get credit in this country for the churches 
I myself am presented as simply the represeb- 
tative of the purest and best anti-slavery of 
the churches, and yet, to prevett the success 
of my eflorts here, 1 am denounced and my 
church misrepresented as violent, fanatical, 
extreme, imprudent, disorganizing. This 
double representation must be a mystery to 
you, for I myself stand perplexed and in doubt 
before it. (Cheers.) ‘The voice 1s Jacob's, 
and the hands are Esau’s.’ Nay, there are 
two voices, aud the one denies the other.— 


The voice ut home says aside to the churches, 
‘Gentlemen, Dr. Cheever aud his church mis- 





/represent and vituperate us, and are endea- 


pretended authority of God, be helds as his| voring to get money on false pretenses, as i! 
Chatiels. (Caeers.) It is because we insist : 
Upon this asa present duty, and preach against 
slaveholding as a present sit. It is because 
we Co not let off a mere straggling expres- 
8100 buw and then on a fast day—a transitory 


they were persecuted for righteousness’ sake, 
apd as if they were troer io their anti s'avery 
principle, and more faithful to them thao 
othera. They are fanatical and violeot abo- 
litionists, whom we disown, acd warn all the 





country against supporting them or following 
their example. They are making the pulpit 
andthe Word of God a mere vehicle of curs- 
ing and of bad temper—an Ebal without any 
answering Gerizin—and are doing infinite 
mischief to the cause of which they. pretend 
to be the warmest advocates. We, on the 
other hand, are full of love and peace, and 
manage to cerry on the war agaiost slavery 
without strife, without apy offence given or 
taken in the fullness of the blessings of mil- 
leunial glory, the lion and the lamb lying 
down together in the same fold. They would 
expel every slaveholder from the churches as 
2 uian stealer ; we abhor such wholesale bit- 
tcrness and calling of hard names, and we ab- 


jure the abolitionism of which they are the 


prophets and supporters. We maintain our 
anti-slavery principles without any opposition 
or unpopularity io our charches; the people 
know our principles, and that is enough ; we 
do not need to be always proclaiming them, 
and as to the slavery at the South, we have 
no responsibility—no right to interfere. Dr. 
Cheever and his church, and the Church Anti- 
Slavery Society, are all in the same condem- 
nation of abolitionism, and we denounce them 
as unworthy of our confideace, and very dan- 
gerous to follow in their ruinous career.’ 


The other voice, the voice abroad, speaketh 
in this wise, it being as envious a creature as 
ever was imagined in Prospero’s Island. (A 
laugh.) His backward voice is to utter bad 
speeches and to detract; his forward voice 
now is to speak well of his friend—‘ Gentle- 
men, Dr. Cheever is worthy of all honor and 
praise, and you may be sare he will always be 
faithful to the cause of the enslaved. We 
send him to you as a simple representative of 
the best anti-slavery sentiment of the churches 
of New England. There is nothing new in 
his views, por is he the only man among us 
who is faithful to them. But he is worthy of 
your confidence ; take him to your hearts, 
and give him a grand reception. Let his 
church go—but take care of the pastor— 
avoid all sympathy with them, but shower 
your compliments on him, for we admire his 
faithfulness, and maintain his views.’ 


Now, upon mv word, I don’t know what to 
make of this. I cannot understand it. If 
you can, you are welcome to apy elucidation 
of the mystery ; but I pray you bear me wit- 
ness that most unwillingly do I refer to this 
matter, or waste one word upon it, being com- 
peiled to do so by the industrious circulation 
of injurious and ambiguous voices in this 
country, intended to produce a sentiment of 
distrust towards me and my church, and effec- 
tually to prevent the success of any appeal 
which I might have desired to make for sym- 
pathy and aid.) ‘The most absurd and incon- 
sistent slanders have been printed and scatter- 
ed abroad against us. If we engaged our- 
selves in throwing back the mud and stones 
which are showered upon us, or even in cart- 
ing them cut of the way, forty scavengers 
would bave to be employed nearly all their 
time, and we could do nothing but oversee 
them. (Cheers.) But, after all, they are 
biundering antagonists. They have advertised 
their opposition in a protest signed by some 
thirty persons, and printed in Great Britain, 
agaiust the action of the charch in support of 
its pastor, and against my own efforts to ob- 
tain encouragement in this dreadful conflict 


in behalf of the enslaved. (Cheers.) The — 


appeal of the church, if successful, mortifies 
und defeats them, and they are absolutely fan- 
atical in their bitterness against it. Iam re- 
minded of an anecdote of the Pasha of Egypt 
having to dri!l the Egyptian army in Kuro- 
pean tactics. The new Christian system, as it 
was called, was uppopuler among the ‘Turks, 
even to fanaticism, and on one occasion, while 
putting the men through the exercise of pla- 
toon firing, the Pasha heard the whistling of 
-everal bullets about his own ears. He coolly 
stopped, and gave the order to cease the ex- 
ercise, and then sharply reproved the men for 
being such contempubly bad shots; not one 
of them bad hit him. But begin again, said 
he, you can do better anotber time. (Laugh- 
ter and cheers) . Now, it is impossible tor me, 
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across the Atlantic, to bid these fanatical | 
riflemen to stop shooting, but I can at least 
assure them that I could teach them a better 
aim. ‘ Your practice is sharp, gentlemen, but 
you are disgracefully bad shots.’ 

The protest to which I have referred em- 
braces the following points :—Ist, The appeal 
was first made by a few individuals, without 
the knowledge of the church or society. An- 
swer—They hada perfect right to make it, 
for they did not make it iv the name of the 
church, or ag an appeal by the church, and 
the society was not even referred to, and had 
no authority or responsibility in the matter. 
The protest is made by a few individuals 
against the deliberate action of the church as 
a church ; and if they have the right to make 
such a protest, much more had a few individ- 
uals, acting for the benefit of the church, this 
right to make an appeal for aid. Ours is a 
Congregational church, you say, and a fanda- 


mental principle of our organization is that all ray and only a portion is given to the 


questions of general interest connected with 
the church shall be acted on by the whole 
body. Then the protest ought to have been 
so acted on, and had it been submitted to the 
knowledge and decision of the church, would 
have been forbidden. The action of the self- 
constituted minority inaugurating this protest, 
is a usurpation of the rights of the church, 
and subversive of our principles as a congre- 
gational body. 


2d, The protestors against the appeal 
charge upon us an intention to change the 
character of our organization. Answer 
—There is no such ijutention: there never 
wish for 
sid in order to establish our citadel of the 
gospel on the foundation of a free church, it 
is merely the reducing of the expense of the 
sittings (by providing for the ground rent) to 
so moderate a rate, and the provision for such 
s number of free sittings, that the poor, as 
well as the rich, may have a place in the house 
ef God, and not be ruled out of their privi- 
leges either by the money power or the slave 
power. 

3d, The protestors say that they pro- 
test against the appeal because of the strifes 
and divisions which have resulted from it.— 
Answer—The protestors themselves have pro- 
duced these strifes and divisions, endeavoring 
as a minority to overrule the majority, and by 
means of strife and division to compel the 
pastor to retire from the church. For that 
purpose they deliberately discussed the whole 
question, and settled it by sanctioning, adopt- 
ing, and re-affirming the appeal, appointed the 
same ‘self-constituted committee’ to take 
charge of it, and ordered that it be sent forth 
anew to the churches of Great Britain, de- 
claring its integrity and necessity. It was 
then the duty of these protestors to cease 
their opposition, or to retire from the church. 
The opposition of a minority to the deliber- 
ate will and action of the church, is faction 
and schismatic, and as such is disorderly, and 
directly and inevitably productive of strife.— 
But these protestors not only would not sub- 
mit to the declared determination of the 
church to sustain the appeal and the pastor, 
but carried their factious opposition into the 
society ; and then, at the annual meeting for 
the election of trustees, formed a party with 
the intention of appointing to that office per- 
sous Opposed to the appeal and to the action 
of the church as an abolition church, and of 
the pastor as a preacher of abolition doctrines 
The judges of the election, and scrutinizers, 
and tellers of the votes on this occasion were 
selected from their own party ; but when the 
votes were declared, it was found that the 
eandidates of the church, the persons in fa. 
vor of abolition and of the appeal, and of sus- 
taining the pastor in the war of God's Word 
against slaveholding as sin, were elected by 
the legal majority. These persons were ac- 
cordingly declared elected, and were thence- 
forth the legal trustees. But the law requires 
the judges of the election to icsue a certifi- 
cate under their signatare of : > election, of 
the persons having the higi, -: number of 
votes, and so declared at the ection, and 


‘removal of the pastor. 


aid. 


tempted despotism by the money power, be- 





wrovides that sneh certiti 'hethe le 


ichfate 


| 





cause we are endeavoring to sustain ourselves 
mn apnasition to their ¢ffor* 


gal proof of sach election, and of the right | 
of the persons elected to possess their office. 
These judges, finding that the election had 
gone aguinst the protestors, refused to issue 
the required certificates, although they bad 
declared the persons elected, to whom they 
refuse them. Had they rested there, it would 
have been comparatively a small matter. But 
after consultation on the matter with the de- 
feated parties, they deliberately proceeded to 
issue certificates of election to the defeated 
candidates, declaring them duly elected to the 
office of trustees. 


This high-handed outrage compelled the 
persons who had been declared elected, but 
from whom the certificates had been unjustly 
withheld, to carry their cause, in behalf of 
the church and society, to the courts for re- 
dress. But this part of their complaint, de- 
tailing this wrong and fraud, and the history 
of it, are suppressed by the protestors in their 


ritish public. If the authors of this outrage 
had been the best anti-slavery persons in the 
world, the wrongfulness of this act would have 
been no less conspicuous. But they have 
avowed themselves as opposed to the kind and 
manner of anti-slavery agitation and efforts 
pursued by the pastor and the church, and 
against any appeal for sympathy and aid of 
British Christians to animate and support the 
pastor and the church, as an abolition church, 
in their conflict againt the slave power. If 
they dislike the anti-slavery method and man- 
ner of the pastor, and prefer to carry out 
their professed anti slavery principles in some 
other way, they ought to have withdrawn ;— 
but they have no right as a minority to re- 
main and oppose the pastor and the church in 
their chosen way in tke conflict against sla- 
very, which seems to them the right way. Ip 
so remainiug and opposing, they are them- 
selves producing strife and dissension, and la- 
boring to defeat the pastor and the church, 
destroy their influence, cut off their means of 
support, and prevent the freedom of the 
Word of God against slavery. Some of them 


are the very persons who would have a negro 
pew. 


4th, The protestors say that they oppose 
the appeal, because they are not paupers, but 
that, as a church and society, they are abun- 
dantly able to meet all their legitimate wants. 
Answer—The protestors are able. They are 
wealthy, and have withdrawn their ability 
and wealth from the support of the church 
and pastor as an abolition church, rendering 
it necessary for the church, on that very ac- 
count, to appeal for aid. They have endea- 


vored to remove the pastor, and have openly | 


avowed this as their object. They have de- 
clared that by his preaching against slavery, 
and by the course into which he has drawn 
the church, he was making it a nuisance in 
the community, and was greatly diminishing 
the value of the church property. They have 
declared that the prosperity of the church, 
and the fulfilment of its mission required the 
To this end they en- 
deavor to prevent the possibility of his get- 
ting a support for his church in the abolition 
conflict. Some of the protestors belonged 
neither to the church nor the society. Some 
of them have thrown up their pews, in order 
not to contribute to the support of the charch; 
but, at the same time, in order to maintain 
the right of a vote in the society, and thus 
the opportunity of opposing and annoying the 
abolition and appeal party, have taken single 
sittings in the outskirts of the church or in 
the galleries by the payment of a few sbil- 
liogs. Some among them I had supposed 
were my friends and friends of the enslaved, 
but they have now been persuaded into a 
measure which places them and their influence 
directly against us, and weakens oar ability 
and power. If these protestors would sup- 
port the church and its pastor, instead of com- 
bining to defeat us, we should need no other 


oth, The protestors accuse us of an at- 


ate, and individual sin ! 
call them enemies, for some of them are per- 
sonal friends; but they are mistaken, and 
under a cloud of prejudice and partisan zeal. 





‘a rrt ne down 


No answer is required to this absurdity. 

6th, The protestors eay that this appeal 
is made a test of anti-slavery, Answer— 
Unless we get aid, we cannot continue to 
fight against slavery in the Church of the Pur- 
itans with the Word of God. Those who op- 
pose this aid do therefore oppose our anti- 
slavery efforts and strength. . 


7th, The protestors say that the appeal is 
injcrious to the anti-slavery cause. Answer 
—The church declare that it is quite essential 
to the support of that cause, through our in- — 
strumentality. The dissension growing out of 
it is entirely the work of the protestors, and 
would cease if they ceased opposing as. 


8th, The protestors say that they are op- 
posed to the appeal because it is not right to 
settle by the arbitration of money a question 
which the parties interested have not mutu- 
ally submitted to sach arbitration. Answer 
—It is this very arbitration by the money 
power which the church and pastor are resist- 
ing. The protestors, by possessing thd money 
power, and withholding the revenue of the 
church, are endeavoring to compel the church 
to submit to their will, and desert their pas- 
tor. They are attempting to arbitrate by 
starvation, and the church and pastor are 
seeking reinforcements to disappoint that plan. 
The endeavor of the church and pastor to 
sustain themselves with the aid of friends, 
notwithstanding the withdrawal of the aid of 
the protestors, and against the conspiracy to 
overthrow the pastor, they affirm to be the © 
arbitration of the question by the money 
power. They say, renounce your abolitionism 
and the appeal by which you would sustain it, 
or you shall be starved out. Our independ- 
ence, in spite of their opposition, by the aid 
of those who sympathize with us in behalf of 
the enslaved, they affirm to be the settlement 
of a question by a money arbitration, and an 
interference with the internal affairs of a 
Christian church. But it is the protection of 
the church against such a despotism. Some 
of the protestors, joining with certain trus- 
tees, undertook so to alter the title deeds of 
the pews, as to deprive the church of its 
revenue. By such efforts and influences, the 
church being crippled and impoverished, the 
protestors now denounce the effort of the 
church for its own maintenance as the arbitra- 
tion of a question by the interference of 
money. It is, io truth, the arbitration of the 
question of our being compelled by starvation 
into a surrender to the slave power. There is 
a mutiny, and those who hold the garrison 
against the mutineers send off to friends for 
aid. The mnutineers protest against the gar- 
rison receiving such aid, saying that it is un- 
fair to them and subversive of their rights to 
have the dispute betweer them settied in such 
a way. The whole country of America is in 
rebellion against God and His truth, against 
duty and freedom, maintaining the vested 
rights of siavery, and supporting the despot- 
ism of the slave power. Beleaguered by that 
power in our citadel in Union Square, we are 
commanded to surrender, and because we send 
over for help to the Christians in Great Bri- 
tain, the enemies of freedom asegail us even 
here, and would prevent you from bestowing 
that aid and sympathy which would enable us, 
by the blessing of God, to maintain our post, 


ard fight on with God’s Word and God’s 
Spirit against slavery. Now, may God for- 
give our opponents and turn their energies 


against our common foe, this gigantic, corpor- 
I am not willing to 


May God preserve us from a bad spirit, and 


give them a better ! 


“Most deep'y am I sensible that the wrath 


of man -worketh not the righteousness of God. 


In thia conflict we need to be baptised more 


than in any other with the spirit of love. We 
need that love towards the oppressor as well 
as the oppressed. 


Bat when we come to the 
Word of God, and inquire our duty there, 


we find that we are bound to defend the op- 
pressed against the oppressor, and to do itin 
tre way and with the weapons that (iod an- 
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points. ; 
slaveholder, uttered an awful truth when he 


said that the Almighty has not one attribute 
that can take part in behalf of the oppressor 
in thisconflict. We find that the love of God 
and the oppressor binds us to report to the 
siaveholder, from the Word of God, the name 
and the nature of his guilt, as God descrides 
it, and the precise reprobation with which God 
has branded it, forbidding it on pain of death. 
It is a cardinal principle of the morality of 
love in such a Case, that thou shalt in any 
wise rebuke thy neighbor; thou shalt not 
suffer sinupon him. We find that the heaviest 
maledictions in the Word of God ere against 
this iniquity—that all its features are made 
tha subject of special and awful maledictions 
in turn ; and not only so, but the fountain 
crime, the act and sin of slaveholding, whence 
flow all the consequent particular violations 
of every commandmert in the Decalvgue, is 
set apart by itself—opart from its conse- 
quences, as a sin in itself, in the same category 
with the crime of murder. We ask, for what 
possible purposes are these maledictions 
crowded and concentrated in God's Word, 
but to be applied against that very sin, to be 
used in God's name in the great work of its 
abolition. They are to be used in reliance on 
God, under the influence of his Spirit, in the 
exercise of love, and not of wrath. Bat they 
must be used, and who caa use them but the 
church of God and the ministry of Jesus 
Christ, to whom his Word is command, with 
command and authority to apply it against all 
sin, whether men will hear or forbear. ‘There 
is nothing else that will reach men’s con- 
sciences, nothing that will subdue them, but 
this will, for God has declared it. His own 
omnipotence is committed to His church, if 
they will throw themselves on Him, and just 
as His early disciples did, speak His Word in 
the face of opposing nations. This is the 
Only salvation, God’s wrath revealed from 
Heaven against all unrighteousness, and Jesus 
as the Savior of sinners, not in their sins, but 
from them. Now, if the Church of God, if 
the ministers of Jesus had taken Lis Word 
and applied it against this sin many years »go, 
it would have been abolished. - If tbe church, 
in the spirit of love and power, and of a 
sound mind, had applied the pungent and ter- 
rible fire of the Word against those who 
practice this sin, there would have been no 
need of any other warfare against it. (Cheers.) 
There would have been no need of John 
Brown, and no such awful tragedy as the ja- 
dicial murder of that majestic Christian hero 
—(applause)—if the ministry had armed them- 
selves with God’s Word, and made that moral 
incessant resistance against the sin and its 
supporters which they were bound to do. 


But the longer this faithfulness is deferred, 
the more necessary it becomes, and the great- 
er is the burden of those who come after,and 
whose souls God may set on fire, and the 
greater are the perils and disadvantages under 
which they wors, and the greater is the agi- 
tation and enmity and wrath which the Word 
produces, and the greater the demand for the 
extremest intensity and incessanutness in the 
play of its thunderings and lightnings. And 
this is just the snectacle, the fierce moral con- 
flict, God’s Word and Satan grappling, that 
we desire to see ; this is just the trial and the 
development of Christianity which we are 
longing, yearning to behold. This is the vin- 
dication of the Cross from the charge of be- 
ing the minister of sin and such sin, which the 
church and the ministry are bound in faith- 
fulness to their Master, though its cost be 
even unto death, to fling forth to a gazing 
world ; this conquést of the most gigantic 
sin that ever bound the world and infected 
and corrupted the church in its pestilential 
involutions. (Cheers.) Mi 


Let but a few churches unite, filled with 
the spirit of the old Hebrew prophets, and 
of Him whose Spirit spake by the Prophets 
as well as the Apostles—apply the fire of the 
Divine Word with prayer for the Divine 
Spirit, in fearless reliance on God, right to the 
heart and (Le seat of th’s iniquity, there where 
it reigns, and it would be speedily seen that 


We find that Jefferson, himself a 





what all political power, management, com- 
promise, all carnal wisdom, all selfish bargains, 
all motives and compulsions even of interest 
could not do, God's Word can do. This 
would be the greatest triumph of Christianity 
in modern times, and would be felt in the far- 
thest corners of heathenism. It would do 
more for the conversion of the world than all 
the missionary efforts from the Reformation to 
this day. (Cheers.) It is such an applica- 
tion that in all our weakness, and with every 
power against us, the despised and hated 
Church of the Puritans and its pastor are 
humbly and earnestly endeavoring to make. 

This is our experiment, and we beseech you 
to aid us in it, and we assure you of the vast 
power exerted by your sympathy and uncoin- 
promising utterances on the right side. The 
moral electricity of a meeting here travels 
across the Atlantic, and the rage and violence 
resulting from your rebuke are a proof of its 
effectiveness. If your churches will array 
themselves against this iniquity, éven the 
boundless cotton interest cannot any longer 
shield it. The slave power, when its sees you 
doing this, will come to you with sackcloth 
on its loins, and ropes on its head, with af- 
fecting appeals for pity. ‘ ‘Thy servant, Ben- 
haded ; I pray thee, let me live.’ It watches 
now diligently whatever word may come from 
you, and hastily catchesit ; and if you should 
at any time say to the monster, my brother, 
and send him away with the covenant of cot- 
ton, you would be worse than Ahab of old, 
when he let go out of his hand an enemy of 
Israel, whom God had appointed to utter de- 
struction. (Loud cheering.) 


At a meeting held last week in the Church 
of the Puritans, resolutions were introduced 
and passed sustaining the course taken by 
their pastor, and again sanctioning the appeal. 





THE JERRY RESCUE CELEBRATION, 


ANNUAL ADDRESS BY REV. SAMUEL J. MAY. 





Syracuse, October 1, 1860. 

Fettow Citizens :—In the lamented ab- 
sence of that illustrious philantrhopist who has 
usually presided on this occasion, the Com- 
mittee of arrangements devolved it upon me 
to prepare and deliver the opening address.— 
Its distinctive object shall be, as it ever has 
been, to republish and recommend. the sacred 
principles, on which those men acted, who did 
the humane, the glorious deed, which we this 
day celebrate. 

The Rescue of Jerry was not done in oppo- 
sition to governmert, but in obedience to the 
highest authority, in. resistance to tyranpy, 
which 1s every where and always antagonistic 
to government. It was not done in defiance 
of law, but in reprobation of an attempted 
outrage upon law. 

In justifying and applauding the Rescue of 
Jerry, we do not assume independence of the 
State or of the Confederacy to which our 
State belongs, but only declare that neither 
the State nor the confederacy is independent 
of God—independent of the obligation that is 
upon all men, ‘ to do justly, love mercy, and 
walk humbly ;’ and that neither the State nor 
the Confederacy can release us individnally 
from our allegiance to the Law of the Most 
High. 

In celebrating now, as we have done from 
year to year, the Rescue of Jerry, we do not 
mean, we have never meant, to countenance 
our fellow citizens in disturbing the peace, 
violating the good order of society, but to 
manifest the respect that is due to those who, 
on the lst of October, 1851, generously, at 
great hazard to themselves, snatched a poor 
fellow being from the grasp of a mean and 
cruel despotism. We have never by this 
celebration intended, we do not now intend, 
to insult the Chief Magistrate or the Legisla 
ture of these United States, but to admonish 
them that even they cannot, with impunity, 
set God at defiance, and may not, shall not, 
compel us to insult Him. 

Godis Ruler of Rulers, Governor of Gov- 
ernors, King of Kings. The mightiest nation, 
not less than the lowliest individual, is bound 








a 


to obey Him. The lowliest individaal is to 
be justified in setting at naught the enactment 
of the mightiest nation, if it violates the 
eternal principles of righteousness and mercy, 


The first, the greatest of all commandments 
is, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy mind, and with 
all thy strength.’ And the second is like unto 
it, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ 
On these two commandments hang, from them 
depend—that is, with them must be consistent 
all laws that impose any obligation upon men ; 
all laws that can be innocently obeyed.— 
Only such laws as may be deduced from both 
or one of these commandments, have any di- 


vine authority. 


It used to be claimed and allowed through- 
out Christendom, as well as heathendom, that 
Kings reigned by a divine right, and thut sub- 
jects were bound, in all things, to obey them 
as the vicegerents of the Almighty. But that 
assumption has subsided in every part of the 
Christian world ; and in our country it is ut- 
terly repudiated. Jt was laid down by the 
founders of our Republic as a fundamental 
principle, that all the powers of a just civil 
government are derived from, must have been 
delegated by the governed. Now, the gov- 
erned cannot commit to their officials any 
right, any authority, which they do not them- 
selves possess. ‘They possess no right, they 
have no permission, to disobey any of the 
commandments of God. Therefore the gov- 
ernment cannot derive from them any au- 
thority to require any unrighteous act of 
them. 

This proposition, Fellow Citizens, will com- 
mend itself to you all the more as incontro- 
vertibly true, when you consider the signifi- 
cant fact, that these two great commandments, 
of which we are speaking, were laid upon man 
as an individual, not as a constituent of the 


‘body politic, or as a party to any civil com- 


pact, but as an individual—a being sustaining 
such relations, on the one hand, to God who 
made him, and on the other hand, to his fellow 
beings, as do obviously give rise to the moral 
and religious obligations that depend from 


these two seminal, all comprehensive com- 
mandments. 


In each case, we repeat, Jesus Christ spoke 
to men as individuals, and he inculcated these 
principles of moral conduct because they were 
right. The obligation to conform to them 
arose then, as it arises now, from the coustitu- 
tion of man which the all wise God devised, 
and of which Jesus Christ was the best ex- 
pounder, & constitution not written upon 
parchi.ent, but upon the living tables of the 
human heart—a constitution, of course, much 
more ancient, venerable, sacred, than avy 
which men have framed for national purposes, 
We are not, therefore, to wait until the civil 
government under which we live, shall see fit 
to conform itself to these requirements of the 
Just and Holy, before we give our individual. 
obedience to them. Individuals generally 
must precede nations in their conformity to 
God’s will. This they must often do through 
persecution and suffering. Such is the high 
callg of those who are to be accounted as 
benefactors, the lights of the world, the lead- 
ers of reform. Every one, when he comes to 
know himseif amid his relations to other be- 
ings, will see that the two greatest command- 
ments of Christ are founded in eternal righte- 
ousness, and justly claim bis prompt, entire 
obedience. If there be any man who does 
not discern the reasonableness of these com- 
mandments, and the obligation that rests up- 
on himself to obey them—if these have not 
become selfevident to him, matters of con- 
sciousness to his moral sense—it must be be- 
cause his intellectual and moral nature js un- 
developed. He needs education, culture ; and 
the greatest concern of society is to see to it, 
that its constituents shall become so cultiva- 
ted and enlightened, that at Jeast they shall 
not be ignorant of the first principles of right 
and wrong. 

Those rulers are not euch as God approves, 
not such as we should respect, who aim merely 
to exact from their subjects a b!iud obedience 
t> their authority, instead of crceursciaz 
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and assisting them to discern the things that 
are right, and to conform to them because 
they are right. Much less can we believe 
that those rulers were ordained of God, who 
prescibe to their subjecte or fellow citizens 
what they know to be not mght, aod then go 
about to compel them to obey such enact- 
ments, however it may violate their con- 
sciences to do so, or outrage their feelings. — 
To compel any man to do wrong is to compel 
bim to set his own moral nature at naught, 
which is to do himself the greatest harm. If 
the subject or the citizen consents tu this he 
sins ; he sets God at defiance ; he chooses to 
serve Baal, or Moloch, or Mammon instead. 


Unless there be an authority higher than 
that of the Most High, an authority capable 


of making wrong right, there can be, as Je- 


gus said, no commandments greater than these, 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart,’ and ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.’ Surely no commandments less 
than these, most certainly no enactments of 
men that contraveoe these fundamental laws 
of God, can have a just claim to our obed:- 
ence. 

Nevertheless it has been assumed by many, 
and since September, 1850, it has been stout- 
ly maintained by some, from whom we should 
have expected better things, that a law of 
the land, although it be contrary to the two 
great commandments of Christ, although it 
requires of us most unrighteous and cruel acts 
toward our neighbors, ought to be obeyed, be- 
cause it, is a law, and because, if we do not 
obey it, the authority of our rulers will be 
stricken down, and our civil fabric fall to pieces. 
Now, it seems to us that all this is predi- 
cated upon a very false assump‘ion as to the 
true nature and province of law, an erroneous 
view of the source of governmental powers, 
and of the extent of each individual's obliga- 
tions to the State or Kingdom, in which he 


may happen to live. 


Mistakes on these points are unpardonable 
in the prominent men of our country, because 
the truth on these points was seen so clearly 
and declared so emphatically by the founders 
of our political institutions. Those renowned 
men, who eighty four years ago, dared to re- 
nounce their allegiance to the British Crown, 
and to establish new governments for their 
several States, and for the Confederacy, did 
so in virtue of ‘the self-evident truths that all 
men are endowed by their Creator with cer- 


‘~ tain unalienable rights, among which are life, 


liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights governments are iasti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.’ Men were 
not made that they may be the subjects of an 
oppressive political compact called a Repub- 
lic, any more than they were made to be _ the 
creatures of a despot. Men were not made 
for governments, but governments were made 
for men. | 


In the light of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence all may see, and with its most weighty 
sanction we may confidently affirm, that all at- 
tempts to make a law which would violate 
the unalienable rights of man, must be mor- 


ally abortive, an? all attempts toenforce such 


a statute may be denounced as oppressive, 
cruel. If an individual king should do thiahe 
would be branded asa tyrant, and the charac- 
ter of the act would not be any better, be- 
cause done bya majority. It matters not 
how large the majority may be in its favor, if 


the enactment be designed and adapted to}: 


deprive one man of his unalienable rights, it 
cannot become a legitimate law. Men would 
be guilty before God who should assist to en- 
force it, nay, if they would not endeavor to 
prevent its being eaforced. An unrighteous, 
cruel enactment can derive no lawfulness from 
the consent of the governed. Those whom it 
may be intended to favor had no right to give 
their consent to it. If they should, their consent 
would be morally invalid, because men have 
no more authority to alienate their own ina- 
lienable rights, than others have to take those 
rights away. A man could no more be justi- 
fied in voluntarily surrendering his liberty at 
the command of a tyrant, or a tyrannical ma- 





) jority, than he would be justified in taking 


away his own life in obedience to a mandate 
from the same quarter. The rights to life, 
liberty and happiness are the most sacred 
gifts of our Creator. We may not wantonly 
trample them under our own feet, nor cast 
these most precious pearls before swine. No. 
They are trusts for which we are accountable, 
for in the proper exercise of them alone can we 
develope the nature with which we are en- 
dowed, and become what God made us to be. 


We must, we do condemn utterly, we de- 
nounce as fearfully false the doctrine, that we 
ought sometimes, even now, to obey man 
rather than God, a cruel enactment of the 
government of our country rather than the 
eternal, righteous, merciful law of the Sov- 
ereign Ruler of the Universe. This isa doc- 
trine that would throw distrust over the moral 
government of tke world, and lead men di- 
rectly to Atheism. It is a doctrine that casts 
reproach upon the noble army of martyrs, 
both political and religious, whose blood has 
been the seed of the highest improvements 
in church and state. It would condemn the 
prophets of the Old Testament, the Apostles 
of the New, and Jesus Christ himself. Al! 
these set at naught the commandments of 
Princes, Governors, Kings, because they re- 
quired that which was wrong, contrary to the 
will of God. 

This doctrine, insisted on by so many of the 
prominent statesmen of our country, and 
maintained by so many of our religious teach- 
ers, ‘divines,’ doctors of divinity ; this doc- 
trine contradicts not only the Bible and our 
Declaration of Independence, but the funda- 
mental principles of human legislation and 
civil government, as they are laid down by 
thore who are the acknowledged masters of 
this subject. 

Lord Coke declares that ‘ the common law 
doth control acts of Parliament, and adjudge 
them void, when they are against common 
right and reason.’ 

Sir William Blackstone laid down the same 
principles even more broadly, and recurs to it 
repeatedly. ‘The law of nature,’ he says, 
‘ being coeval with mankind, and dictated by 
God himself, is, of course, superior in obliga- 
tion to any other. It is binding over all the 
globe, ic all countries, and at all times. No 
human laws are of any validity if contrary to 
this, and such of them as are valid, derive all 
their force, and all their authority, mediately 
or immediately, from this original” * * * 
‘If any human law should allow or enjoin 
us to co:nmit murder, we are bound to trars- 
gress that human law, or el:e we must offend 
both the natural and the divine laws.’ 

Again, this great legal authority says :-— 
‘Those rights which God and nature have 
established, and are therefore called natural 
rights, such as are life and liberty, need not 
the aid of human law to be more effectually 
invested in men than they are; neither do 
they reveive any additional strength when de- 
clared by the municipal laws to be inviolable. 
On the contrary, no human legislature has 
power to abridge or destroy them, unless the 
man shall “himself commit some act that 
amounts to a forfeiture.’ Lord Bacon says, 
‘ As the common law is more worthy than the 
statute law, so the law of nature is more 
worthy than them both.’ 

Lord Brougham also says :—*‘ There is a 
law, above all human enactments, written by 
the finger of God on the heart of man.’ 


Chief Justice Parsons, of Massachusetts, 
one of the brightest lights of legal science in 
our country, used often to say, ‘Gentlemen, 
what is right, what is right, for that is law, 
or we must make it so.’ 

The same great principal is also laid down 
distinctly, and often appealed to, in the writ- 
ings of our own Chancellor Kent, than whom 
we have no higher authority on the theory, 
or the practical application of Law. - 

Indeed, it is a maxim with the writers on 
Law generally, ‘that nothing can sanction or 
legalize injustice ; that no law, subversive of 
natural right, has any binding obligation.’ — 
Even the aathors of the Code Napolean have 
said, ‘that n» legislator can escape that in- 


visible power, that silent judgment of the 
people, which tends to correct the mistakes of 
arbitrary legislation, and to defend the peo- 
ple from the law, and the lawgiver from him- 
self.’ 

At a tribunal, where a true man is presid- 
ing, a conclusive argument proving that the 
law which had been violated was itself sub- 
versive of natural right, unjust, contrary to 
the moral constitution of man—TI have not a 
doubt, that a conclusive argument to this ef- 
fect would draw from the Judge a charge to 
the Jury, that they must find the accused not 
guilty of*crimce, because the law was one that 
ought not to be obeyed. What decision ever 
given, bas been more applauded than that of 
the Vermont Judge, who, in the case of a man 
brought before him, and claimed as a slave, 
having heard all the testimony the claimant 
could adduce, said :—‘ Nothing can satisfy 
me that this man is the property of another 
man, nothing less than a bill of sale from 
the Almighty.’ 


Bat, say the abettors of the ‘ Fugitive 
Slave Bill,” the demands which this enact- 
ment makes on us, are in pursuance of the 
compromises of the Constitution. Then, we 
reply, it was a compromise which ought never 
to have been made. It could not have been 
binding even upon those who made it, unless 
men have power to abrogate the law of God. 
Much less could any obligation to conform to 
such a requirement have been transmitted to 
their posterity. 

Here we may be told that a few years later 
in 1793, Congress enacted a law expressly de- 
signed to carry out that part of the Constitu- 
tion said to have been intended to ensure the 
recovery of fugitives from slavery ; and it is 
added, the provisions of that bill were almost 
as abhorrent to humanity as those of the bill 
o£ 1850. What does allthis prove? Taken 
in connection with the history of the last 
fifty-seven years, it proves that such a law 
canuot, as it ought not to, be enforeed. The 
enactment of 1793, all know, had become a 
dead letter. 


Yes, the advocates of this Mason and Web- 
ster Bill rejoin, ‘ because the statute of 1793 
had become inoperative, it was necessary to 
enact the Law of 1850 with more stringent 
provisions ; and this law must be obeyed, or 
else the Union will certainly be dissolved. — 
All we can say in reply to this is, that, if in- 
deed the union of these States cannot be pre- 
served but by our consenting to do the great 
unrighteousness which this * Bill of abomina- 
tions’ requires, then it is plain that our union 
is at an end; on such a condition it ought 
not to be, it cannot be continued. ‘ Let jus- 
tice be done though the heavens fall,’ is an 
old maxim often quoted from the Latin, as 
embodying a great principle of morality — — 
Surely, then, we may say, withoyt being 
transcendental in our uprightness—‘ Let this 
great injustice not be done, though the Union 
falls.’ : 

Yet, again, though the upholders of this 
horrid Bill have the grace to allow that we 
may do all in our power to procure the re- 
peal of what they call the Law, yet they in- 
sist that, until it is repealed, we are bound, 
and shall be compelled to obey it. ‘ Truly 
this is a queer way of getting an atrocious 
enactment repealed—to keep on obeying it. 
Their reasoning is this :—because an unjust 
law is enacted we must obey it as a law, and 
yet do all we can to repeal it because it is un- 
just and ought not to be a law. Seeing that 
iniquity is established by Statute, we must 
keep the statute until we can destroy it ; up- 
hold it until it can be overthrown! Such 
beetle logic may safely be left to confute it- 
self. Because the majority have resolved to 
sin, we must go with them, and keep on sin- 
ning to the end of the chapter, and then turn 
right about and sin no more, because we have 
at length succeeded in convircing tbe majority, 
that we are all miserable sinners, especially we 
who know better, and so have added the guilt 
of hypocrisy to the guilt of cruelty.’ 

But, as this writer says, a still more con- 





clusive answer may be drawn from history.— 
Experience- teaches us that obedience to uo 
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unjust law never procured its repeal. The 


actual method, by which commonities have 
gotten rid of anrighteous laws, has been by 
protesting against them, disobeying them, and 
thus coming into conflict with the govern- 
ment at the bar of public opinion, the com- 
mon moral sense of mankind, which is the 
great umpire on earth, to whom majorities and 
monarchs must ultimately bow. ‘ First, the 
people have thrown unjust laws aside, aud 
then the Legislature have abrogated them be 
eause they were thrown aside. First, the 
law has perished because of its injustice, aod 


then been buried by statute because it was 
dead.’ 


What would be the effect on those who 
used ‘all their personal and official influence ’ 
to procure the enactment and enforce obedi- 
ence to this Fugitive Slave Bill; what, I ask, 
would be the effect on them, if it should be 
known that we, the people of Central New 
York, who have from the first protested so 
loudly against it, were, nevegtheless, every 
where consenting to obey it in all its provis- 
ions 2? Would they not point to the fact, as 
a signal evidence of the eminent success of 
their ‘peace measures.’ If the people of the 
North will only become ‘the setters,’ ‘the 
terriers,’ ‘the blood hounds, of the Southern 
men hunters, they will not care how mach we 
bark and howl about the decree that would 
make us such dogs. But when we turn upon 
them and drive them from the field, they are 
made to know that we will not be their crea- 
tures, and moreover, that they cannot pursue 
their game across our domains, which are con- 
secrated to liberty and humanity. 


Once more, it is urged by the abettors of 
this great iniquity, that we are very presump- 
tuous 1n setting up our individual opinions, in 
Opposition to the enlightened wisdom of the 
greatest statesmen of the country, the major- 
ity of our legislators and of their constit- 
vents. Now, this is not stating the case 
fairly. The Fugitive Slave Law is not an 
offence to only here and there a few individ- 
uals. Millions see and acknowledge it to be 
most flagrantly unjust and cruel. ‘The minor- 
ity in Congress opposed to its enactment was 
a very large one, and a large part of the ma- 
jority, both in and out of Congress, execrate 
the law, at the same time that they insist up- 
on obedience to it. Indeed, it would be hard 
to find a person, not steeped in the sin of 
slaveholding from his birth, who would under- 
take to show the justice, much less the mer- 
cifulness,-of this outrageous edict. 


The question, then, before the country, is, 
whether a law, which a vast majority allow to 
be a wicked one, which even the most un- 
scrupulous adherents of Mr. Webster at first 
recoiled from with horror—a law which out- 
rages all the natural, indefeasibie rights of 
those against whom it is directed, and does 
violence to every good feeling of those who 
are called upon to execute it—the question 
is whether such a law ought to be obeyed, 
merely because by legislative management a 
majority of the members of Congress was ob- 
tained for it? If the will of the majority be 
absolute—if there be no appeal from it—it 
there be no natural, eternal principles of right 
and wrong, upon which we niay fall back in 
such an emergency, we see not how our own 
liberties are more secure under our form of 
government, than tuey would be under a 
monarchy or even a despotism. ‘The way in 
which the supporters of this law have flouted 
at conscience, and the moral sense of mankind, 
shows how little fitted they are to help for- 
ward our great experiment of self-govern- 
ment. 

Men differ mach on minor questions of 
murals, and there is room for honest differ- 
ences. But the glorious principles announced 
in the Declaration of American Independence 
were self-evident to all men. And where- 
ever, in our Northern States, the people should 
be brought to witness an attempt to luke 
from a man his liberty, and reduce him to 
the condition of a domesticated brute, a thou 
sand voices would cry, shame upon the deed, 
for every one, that would attempt to justify 
it. ‘Tell us not, then, that we are setting up 


our individual consciences against the con- 
science of the nation. A vast majority ab- 
hor this law, though, there may be a major- 
ity that, for certain political reasons, have 
conclnded it isexpedient to sustain the law, 
or pretend to sustain it, bad as it iss We 
have the heart of our nation with us, though 
the head may be against us. 


The followers of the expedient rather than 
the right would fain make it appear that our 
opposition to this enactment tends to the sub- 
version of law. We know better, and so do 
they. The only claim which an enactment of 
our State or National government can have 
to our respect and obedience, és ils gustice.— 
If it be unjust, orly to our property, if it sub- 
ject us only to pecuniary loss or to personal 
inconvenience, we may, for the sake of peace, 
we ought to sabmit to it. But when it re- 
quires us, as this Fugitive Slave Bill does, to 
inflict the greatest injury upon others, we are 
not at liberty to obey. Weare bound by our 
obligations to God and man to set the law at 
naught—to prevent its execution. ‘ Diso- 
bedience to unjust laws, so far from subvert- 
ing, tends directly to establish Law, by hon- 
oring the only true source of its claims. The 
‘only real upholder of Law is he who strenu- 
ously opposes all unjust enactments. That 
man who blindly or passively obeys all the be- 
hests of human rulers, right or wrony, merci- 
ful or cruel, is not the friend of Law, but of 
arbitrary rule, of tyranny.’ 

The citizens of Syracuse and Onondaga 
county did not, on the first of October, vio- 
late Law ; they set at naught an unrighteous, 
cruel edict ; they trampled upon tyranny.— 
Who doubts, who does not know, that if poor 
Jerry had been arrested for any crime, or only 
a misdemeanor—for the violation of property 
or the disturbance of the peace—who does 
not know that, if that had been the case, all 
the people would have said, Amen ! so let it 
be! They would not have interfered in his 
behalf, even if, in his struggles against the 
executive officers, he brought upon himself a 
harsher treatment than his offence seemed to 
deserve. : 

But when the people saw a man dragged 
through the streets ina cart—chained and 
held down by four or five others, who had 
piled themselves upon him; when they saw 
bim handled by the officers as if he were the 
worst of felons ; and learned that it was only 
because he had assumed to be what God 
made him to be—a man, and not a slave ; 
when this came to be known throughout the 
streets, there was a mighty throbbing of the 
public heart—an almost unanimous uprising 
against the outrage. There was little concert 
of action, except that to which a common hu- 
manity impelled the people. Indignation 
flashed from every eye. Abhorrence of the 
Fugitive Slave Bill poured in burning words 
from every tongue. The very stones cried 
out. Persons, who never before had been 
known to manifest the least interest in the 
cause of our enslaved countrymen, were loud 
in their cries of shame! shame! Democrats, 
us well as Republicans, yielded that day to 
the impnise of humanity, and joined with the 
Abolitionists in denourcing the deed. 


Quickened, roused, urged on by this almost 
universal denunciation of the outrage upon 
freedom, some men, wore ardent, less patient 
or cautious than the rest, broke through the 
partitions between the victim ard his liberty, 
struck off the chains that bound him, and gave 
him a ‘God-speed’ to that country, where 
met-hunters dared not pursue him. Then 
such a shout of gladness rose upon the air as 
never made this weikin ring before. If that 
were sinful, than there were few if any saints 
in all our town that night. If that were trea- 
son, there were then few patriots here. 


And, fellow-citizens, trath obliges us to 
confess, and we are so ondurate that we do 
confess without shame, that we have not yet 
repented of that transgression. Nay, we 
glory in it. We have given thanks for all 
}attempts that have been made, in other parts 
of our country, to nullify the Fugitive plave 
Act; and have rejoiced with joy unmeasured 





at every such attempt that lus been saccess- 


| fal. On this day, the ninth anniversary of . 
our triumph over injustice and cruelty, we sol- 
emnly declare that, so fat as ic us lies, that 
accursed enactment of our debauched General 
(government never shall be enforced in Cen- 
tral New York, nor in any other part of our 
State or Nation. And from this notorious 
spot, on this sacred day, we eall upon our 
countrymen, throughout the free States, to 
unite with one accord to prevent the Fugi- 
tive Slave Act from ever being anywhere 
treated, or regarded, or apoken of, as the law 
of the land; and to withhold their votes from 
any candidate of either party, for any office, 
who will give his ‘personal or official influ- 


ence’ to enforce obedience to this atrocious 
enactment. 


LETTER FROM CHARLES SUMNER. 


Boston, Sept. 9th, 1860; 

My Dear Sir :—You know well how much 
I sympathize with you personally, and also. 
how much I detest the Fugitive Slave bill, as 
a flagrant violation of the Constitution, and 
of the most cherished human rights—as shock- 
ing to Christian centiments, as insulting to 
humanity, gnd as impudent in all its preten- 
sions. Of course, I agree with you that auch 
an enactment, having no sanction in the Con- 
stitution, in Christianity or in reason, ought 
not to be allowed to remain on the statate 
book ; and meanwhile, 1 trust that the hon- 
orable, freedom-loving, peaceful, good and 
law-abiding citizens, acting in the name of a 
violated Constitution, and for the sake of law, 
will see that this infamous counterfeit is made 
a dead letter. And I am happy to believe 
that all this can be accomplished by an arous- 
ed Public Opiviou, which, without violence 
of any kind, shall surround every ‘ person ” 
who treads our soil with all the safeguards of 
the citizen, and shall teach the slave-hupter, 
whenever he shows himself, that he must ex- 
pect from Northern mep no sympathy or sup- 
port in his barbarous pursuit. 

At your proposed meeting, which it wilk 
not be in my power to attend, I trust that @ 
just hatred of slavery in all its pretensions 
will be subjected to that temperate judgment 
which knows how to keep a sacred animosity 
— the limits of the Constitution and the 

aw. 

Accept my thanks for the invitation with 
wh ch you have honored me, and believe me, 
with much personal regard and constant sym- 
pathy, Sincerely yours, 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
The Rev. S. J. May. 





a 


Kipnappinec In New York City.—A cu- 
tious fugitive slave case has.just come to light 
in this city. John Thomas, a eolored man, 
recently owned by a Mr. Winter of Louis- 
ville, Ay., was sent by his master to an agent 
in Evansville, Ind, by whom he was shipped 
as a steward on a boat plying up and down 
the Ohio, his wages inuring to the benefit of 
Winter. John Thomas, tiring of his task, 
betook himself to Canada, and thence came 
to New York, where he engaged with Mr. 
Vail, in Broedway, as porter, serving him for 
some months. On Monday night, by some un- 
explained means, John Thomas was taken to ~ 
the Grand Jury room in Chambers street, by 
some unknown personage. He managed to 
let Mr. Vail know his whereabouts, and on 
Tuesday that gentleman saw him there in the 
custody of some one, who exhibited a power 
of attorney from Winter to recover and re- 
turo the fugacious John Thomas. Mr. Vail 
on ‘lvesday got a writ of habeas corpus, which 
Marshal Rynders yesterday responded to by. 
prodacing in court the body ofa Jobn Thom- 
as, colored man. This John Thomas, how- 
ever, was another person, who had been in 
jail as a witness in a murder case since March 
last. The Judge decided that the writ was 
satisfied. Meanwbile Mr. Winter's Jobn 
Thomas is protably far on his way to Louis- 
ville. But the fact remains that a man has 


been kidnapped in the etreets of New York, 
confined in a U. S. court-room, and carried 
vut of the State without the knowledge or 





connivance of U. S. Marshals, Deputies, Com- 
missioners, District Attorneys, &c.— Tribune. 
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SPEECH OF JOHN HOSSACK, 
CONVICTED OF VIOLATION OF THE FUGITIVE SLAVE 
LAW, BEFORE JUDGE DRUMMOND, OF THE UNIT- 
ED STATES DISTRICT COURT OF CHICAGO. 





May it please the Court: I have a few 
words to say why sentence should not be pro- 
nounced against me. Iam found guilty ofa 
violation of the Fugitive Slave law, and it 
may appear strange to your Honor that I 
have no sense of guilt. I came, sir, from the 
tyranny of the Old World when but a lad, 
landed upon the American shores, having left 
my kindred and native land in pursuit of some 

lace where men of toil would not be crushed 

y the property-holding class. Commencing 
the struggle of life at the tender age ot twelve 
years, a stranger in a strange land, having to 
earn my bread by the sweat of my brow, your 
Honor will bear with me, unaccustomed as I 
am to appear in Courts, much less to address 
them. I have feared that I might fail in 
bearing myself on this occasion worthy of the 
place and the position I occapy, and the great 
principles involved in the case before you. If 
gay to your Honor, therefore, if I fail in ob- 
serving the usual forms of the place, it will be 
from a want of judgment and error of the 
head, and not of the heart. Therefore I do 
not think I shall fare worse at the hands of 
your Honor, if I state plainly my views and 
feelings on the great question of the age—the 
rights of man. I feel that it is a case that 
will be referred to long after you and I have 
gone to meet the great Judge of all th 
earth. , | 

It has been argued by the prosecution that 


adopted country, should be the last to diso- 
bey those laws ; but in this I find nothing 
that should destroy my sympathy for the 
crushed, struggling children of toil in all 
lands. | 
Surely [have been protected. The fish in 
the rivers, the quail in the stubble, the deer in 
the forest, have been protected. Shall I join 


hands with those who make wicked laws, in 


crushing out the poor black man, for whom 
there is no protection bat inthe grave, where 
the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest ? 


It is true, sir—I am a foreigner. I first saw 
the light among the rugged but free hills of 
Scotland ; a land, sir, that never was conquer- 
ed, and where a slave never breathed. Leta 
slave set foot on that shore, apd his chains 
fall off forever, and he becomes what God 
made hix—a mau. In this far-off land I 
heard of your free institutions, your prairie 
lauds, your projected canals, and your grow- 
ing towns. ‘I'wenty-two years ago I Janded in 
this city. I immediately engaged on the pub- 


to procure money to carry on the public 
works. I then opened a prairie farm to get 


; 





trying which could stoop the lowest to gain 
the favor of the most cursed system of slavery 
that ever swayed an ironrod over apy nation, 
the Moloch which they had set up, to which 
they offered as human sacrifice millions of the 
children of toil. As a man who had fled from 
the crushing aristocracy of my native land, 
how can I support a worse aristocracy in this 
land? I was compelled to give my humble 
name and influence to a party who proposed, 
at least, to embrace in its sympathies all 
classes of men, from all quarters of the globe. 
In this choice I found myself in the company 
of Clarkson and Wilberforce in my native 
land, and of Washington and Franklin, and 
many such, in this boasted land of the free ; 
anc, more than all these, the Redeemer in 
whom I humbly trust for acceptance with my 
God, who came to heal the broken hearted, 
to preach deliverance to the captives, to set at 
liberty those who were bruised; yea, this 
very religion binds me to those in bords as 
bound with them. ‘Tell me, sir, with these 
views, can 1 be anything but an Abolitionist ? 
Surely for this I ought not to be sentenced. 


Again, sir, I ought not to be sentenced, 
because the Fugitive Slave law under which 
I am torn from my family and business by the 
subtle tools of the Slave Power, the slave- 
breeder and the slave-hunter, is at variance 
with both the spirit and letter of the Constr 
tution. Sir, I place myself upon the Constitu- 
tion in the presence of a nation who have the 
Declaration of Independence read to them 
every Fourth of July, and profess to believe 
it. Yea, in the presence of civilized man, I 
hold up the Constitution of my adopted 


Yj} country as clear from the blood of men, and 


from a tyranvy that would make crowned 
heads blush. ‘The parties who prostitute the 
Constitution to the support of slavery are trai- 
tors—tra'torsnot only to the liberties of millions 
of enslaved countrymen, but traitors to the 
Constitution itself, which they have sworn to 
support. A foreigner upon yoar soil, I go 
not to the platforms of contending parties to 
find truth. I go, sir, to the Constitution of 
my country: the word slave is notto be 
found. I read, ‘ We, the people of the Uni- 
ted States, in order to form a more perfect 
Union, establish justice’—yes, sir, establish 
justice—‘ to promote the general welfare and 
to secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of Ameri- 
ca.’ These were the men that had proclaimed 
to the world that a/? men were created equal; 
that they were endowed by their Creator witb 
certain inalienable rights—life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness; and contended even 
unto death for seven long years. Can it be, 


sir, that these great men, under cover of those 
lic works, on the canal then building that con-| hallowed words, intended to make a govern- 
nects this city with the great river of the | ment that should outrage justice and trample 
West. In the process of time, the State failed | upon liberty as no other government ander the 


: 


whole heavens has ever done? This dreadful 
power that has compelled the great political 


bread for my family, and 1 ain one of the men | parties of the country to creep in the dust for 


that made Chicago what it is to-day, having 
shipped some of the first crain that was ex 
ported from this city. lam, sir, one of the 
pioneers of Illinois, who have gone through 
the many hardships of the settlement of a new 
country. I have spent my best days, the 
strength of my manhood. I have eleven 
childrea who are natives of this my adopted 


terest in its welfare; and it is because I am 
opposed to carrying out wicked and ungodly 
laws, and love the freedom of my country, that 
I stand before you to-day. 


Again, sir, ] ought not to be sentenced be- | 


Cause, as has been argued by the prosecntion, 
Tam an Abolitionist 
make for being an Abolitionist. When | 
Came to this country, like the mass from be- 
yood the sea I was a Democrat; there was 
a charm ic the name. 

I bad to go beyond th 
this country, in order't 


yes much the great parties of my adop 
“sn _foun'ry ailered upon banks, tariffs and 
ard « “= "= One thing they agreed, in 


-_, 





country. No living man, sir, has greater in-| 


, 
/ 
; 





[have no apologies to | 


its power; that has debauched, to a large ex- 
tent, the Christianity of the nation ; that bids 
@ craved priesthood stand with golden rule in 
hand, and defeud the robbing of mothers of 
their babes, and husbands of their wives ; that 
bids Courts decree injustice. Sir, I plant my- 


self upon the Constitution, and demand jus- 
tice and liberty, and say to this bloody Mo- | dreds o 
Sir, the world bas never fur-| 


loch, away ! 
nished so great a congregation of hypocrites 


as those that formed the Constitution, if thev | 


designed to make it the greatest slaveholder, 
slave-breeder, and slave-catcher on earth.— 


He isa creat slaveholder that has a thousand | 


slaves ; but if this law is a true exponent of 
the Constitution, this Government, ordained 
for justice and liberty, holds foar millious of 


slaves. 





Bat, sir, Lsoon found! of myc 
e name of a party in| slaveholding statute to the 
is count rto know anything ofits) Constitution. 
Stipes Or practice. I soon feund that | 





‘the Constitution. But, sir, the law under 
which yoa may sentence me, violates both the 
letter and the spirit of the Constitation. I 
have a word to say upon the articles of the 
Constitution which it is claimed the Fugitive 
Slave law is designed to carry out. ‘No per- 
son held to service or labor in one State, un- 
der the laws thereof, escaping into another, 
shall, in consequence of any law or regulation 
therein, be discharged from such service or 
labor, but shall be delivered up on the claim 
of the party to whom such service or labor is 
due.’ That is the provision that is claimed 
traneforms the government into a monster of 
iniquity. I have read, over and over, that 
article interpreted by all laws of language 
known to a plain man. How these three or 
four lines can transform this government, or- 
dained to secure justice, into a mean tool to 
aid the plunderers of cradles, the destroyers of 
homes, the ravishers of women and the op- 
pressors of men, to carry on their hellish work 
—how it can do this thing, I cannot see. 
That article binds the several States separate- 
ly not to pass a certain law, but where in it 
do we find a Fugitive Slave law? Where do 
you find a Commissioner ? Where do you find 
that the government is to hunt up and return 
at its own expense a slave that flees from his 
cruel and bloody master? Where in those 
lines is the authority to compel me to be a 
partaker in the crimes of the man-stealer ? 


The General Government is not once men- 
tioned; bat the States in their separate 
sovereignties arenamed. Bat, sir, this article 
expressly provides that the party making the 
claim shall have owed him service or labor 
due from the party claimed. If Jim Gray 
owed service or labor, or money, to Phillips, I 
am the last man in the world to raise my 
voice or hand to prevent Phillips, or any 
man, from obtaining their dues) What I 
would grant to the devil himself. I would not 
withhold even from the slaveholder—his dee. 
Jim Gray claims that he does not owe Phil- 
lips a day’s work or adollar of money. Phil- 
lips claims that he owes him every day’s work 
that has been deposited in his bones and 
sinews ; yea, the toil of his body and mind 
both, till death shall end the period of stipa- 
lated toil. Here is a question for legal exam- 
ination and judicial discussion. Does the man 
Gray owe this man Phillips anything? The 
Constitution is very clear and very plain in 
— out the way this question isto be 
settied. — 


Article provides that no person shall 
be deprived of life, liberty or property without 





soo, is admitted on all hands. Phillips ad- 
mits it; the bloodbounds, marshals and at- 
torneys that huot bim, say heis a person—a 
person held to service. The amount in dis- 
pate is the liberty and life-long toil of a man 
just enteriog into the full matuzity of man- 
hood. <A great question lies between these 
meno. But Gray, standing on soil covered by 
this Constitution, can be robbed of liberty, or 
wages of his toil, only by due process of 
aw. 


Article says, expressly, in suits at com- 
mon law. when the value in controversy shal! 
exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by 
Jury shall be preserved. Here. sir, is a case 








lavolving the question of liberty, and hen- 
{dollarsof money. The law, sir, under 
which I appear before you. overrides these 
_ plain provisions, and commits this whole quee- 
_ton to one man, and offers him a bribe to 
| trampie right and liberty ander foot. Iknow, 
sir, it may be said Jim Gray was a slave, aod 
not entitied to these humane provisions. Had 
_ be pever worn the chain of the oppressor, nor 
felt the lash of the bloody taskmaster—bad he 
| been born in Canada, or anywhere else on the 
_globe—had he been acitizen of one of the 


No, sir! no! for the honvr of the fathers! States of this Union. apd never been enslaved, 


ountry, [ appeal from the bloody it would have been all the same. 
ate hberty-loving would have beea stricken down, and he been 
While these fathers lived, given to the party claiming bes life-long toil, 


tiis liberty 


State afler State, in carrviog out the spirit of aad your Commissioner would bave pocketed 
the Constitution, put an end to the dreadful) the dribe offered by this law for doing sack a 


system. The great Washiogton, in his last 
will and testament carried oat the spirit of 


(crime against humanity and the plaiacest pro- 
| visions of the Constitution. 





due process of law. That Jim Gray is a per- | 
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No, sir ; in a Court of the United States, | 
while the Constitution provides for trial by | 
jury, l ought not to be sentenced for raising 
ny hand to rescue a fellow-man from a mob | 


that would strip him of his liberty and life- 


long toil without due process of law, without | 


trial by jury. Sir, this law iramples so flag- 
rautly upon the spirit and letter of the Con- 
stitution, that 1 ought not to be sentenced. 


Before passing from the Constitutional ob- 
jections to this law, I would call the attention 
of your Honor to the partiality of the law, 
which is so at variance with the designs ot the 
Fathers in organizing this government. No 
man can read the Constitution—in which the 
word slave cannot be found ; from which the 
idca that a man could be reduced to a thing, 
and held as property, was carefully excluded 
—no man, 1 say, read that Constitution, and 
come to the conclusion that slavery was to be 
fostered, guaranteed and protected far beyond 
everythiog else in the couatry. Admit that 
Jim Gray was Phillips's property, how comes 
it that that particular property is more sacred 
than any other property ? Phillips’s horse 
escapes from him, and is found ina distant 
State ; but the President of the United States, 
and every cepartmenot of government, is not 
put on the track antil the horse is found, and 
then return him cto Phillips’s stable, and then 
pay the whole bill from the national treasury. 
No, siz. But his slave escapes—he runs 
away, and, for some reason, his property in 
man is so much more holy and sacred, that 
the whole goverrment is bound to take the 
track and hunt the poor, panting fugitive 
down, and carry him back to his chains and 
bondage at the government’s expense. 


Sir, under a Constitution unstained by the 
word siave, we have a law magnilying slave 
property above all other property in the na- 
tion—a law giving it gurantees that no other 
property could possibly obtain. Sir, the par- 
tiality of this law is so great, that it stands 
opposed to a Constitution that guarantees 
equal justice and protection to all. 

John G. Fee is driven out of his Kentuck 
home, and robbed of the fruits of his life-long 
toil. ‘There is no power to secure him his 
home, or protect him in his rights of property 
or opinion. But had John G. Fee only 
owned a slave, and his slave escaped, the 
government, under this law, would have fol- 
lowed his slave to the utmost limit of the 
United States, and returned his slave to him 
at its own expense. Your Honor will pardon 
me (if 1 need-pardon,) but 1 cannot, for the 
life of me, see what there is in robbing a man 
of his inalienable rights and enslaving him for 
life, that should entitle it to the special and 
peculiar protection of national law. 


Iam aware, sir, that I shall be reminded 
that judges, marshals, attorneys and many 
citizens regard this law as constitutional, and 
stand ready to execute it, though it trample 
every principle of the Declaration of Inde-. 
pendence in the dust. Sir, no law can be en- 
acted so bad but that it will find men delud- 
ed or base enough to execute it. Thelaw of 
Kigypt that consigned the new-boro babe to 
the slaughter found tools for its execution. 
The bloody decree of Herod found men ready 
to obey the law of the country, though it 
commanded the slaughter of the innocents of 
a@ province. Sir, tell me not of men ready and 
willing to execute the law. My Redeemer, 
whose name | am hardly worthy to speak, and 
yet whose name is all my trust, although he 
knew n6 sin, yet he was crucified by law. 

Again, sir, it will be seen that some whom 
the world calls doctors of divinity and doctors 
of law, have undertaken to prove slavery was 
guaranteed by the Constitution. If that be 
so, in the name of the Most High God, tear 
out the red strip of blood ; it was not written 
by the angel Gabriel, nor nailed to the throae 
of the Almighty. If slavery isin it, itis a cov- 
evant with death and au agreement with 
heil. 

But, sir, I have one cevsideration more that 
I will urge why sentence ought not to be pro- 
nounced against me. ‘This law, which I think 
1 huve proved outrageous to the rights of 
luau, is 80 Obviously at variance with the law 








of that God who commands me to love Him 
with all my soul, mind, might and strength, 
and my neighbor as myself, and the Redeemer 
that took upon him my nature and the nature 
of poor Jim Gray, bas been so particular in 
telling me who my neighbor is, that the path 
of duty is plain to me. This law so plainly 
{ramples upon the divine law, that it cannot 
be binding upon any human being under any 
circumstances to obey it. The law that bids 
me do to other men asI would have other 
men do to me is too plain, too simple to be 
misunderstood. But, sir, I am now left to 
the general law of love in searching for my 
duty in this particular case. Permit me to 
rcfer your Honor to the oldest law book in 
existence ; though it may not be in use in this 
Court, yet I think it better authority than 
Blackstone or any law book that ever was 
written. It is the Book of Books. In that 
buok I find some special enactments given to 
the Hebrew commonwealth, that leave me in 
no doubt as to my duty in reference to this 
law, ‘ He that stealeth a man and selleth 
him, or if he be found in his hands, he shall 
surely be put to death.” Again, ‘Thou shalt 
not deliver unto his master the servant that 
has escaped from his master unto thee ; he 
shall dwell with toee, even among you, in 
that place he shall choose in one of thy gates 
where it liketh him best ; thou shalt not op- 
press him.’ These plain statutes, with many 
more that I might give, leave me in no doubt 
as to the mind of the unchanging Jehovah, in 
reference to maa-stealing and slave-bunting. 
Sir, the whole system of slavery originated in 
man-stealing, and is perpetuated by fraud and 
violence and plunder. Others may have their 
doubts as to their duty under this law ; I, sir, 
have none. ‘This law is just as binding on me 
as wus the law of Egypt to slaughter Hebrew 
cuildren ; just as binding as the Jaw that said, 
Worship the golden image, worship not God ; 
just as binding as the law forbidding Christ 
and his apostles to preach the Gospel. Send 
me a law bidding me rob or murder my neigh- 
bor, I must decline to obey it. I can suffer, 
but I must not do wrong. Send mea law 
bidding me join hands in robbing my fellow- 
men of their freedom, I cannot do so great a 
wrong. Yea, send me a law bidding me ston 
my ears to the cry of the poor, I can suffer 
the loss of all these hands have earned, I can 
suffer bonds and imprisonment—yes, God 
helping me, 1 can give up my life, but I can- 
not knowingly trample upon the law of my 
God, nor upon the bleeding, prostrate form of 
my fellow-man. I go not to Missouri to re- 
lieve oppressed humanity, for my duty has 
called me nearer home; but when He that di- 
rects the steps of man conducts a poor, op- 
pressed, panting fugitive to my door, and 
there I hear bis bitter cry, I dare not close 
my ear against it, lest in my extremity I cry 
for mercy and shall not be heard. Sir, this 
law so flagrantly outrages the divine law that 
I ought not to be sentenced under it. 


A single remark, and I have done. From 
the testimony (part of which is false) and 
from your rendering and interpretation of the 
law, the jury have found me guilty; yes, 
guilty of carrying out the great principles of 
the Declaration of Independence ; yes, guilty 
of carrying out the still greater principles of 
the Son of God. Great God! can these 
things be? Can it be possible? What 
country is this? Can it be that I live ina 
land boasting of freedom, of morality, of 
Christianity ? How long, oh, bow long shall 
the pcople bow down and worship this great 
image set up inthis nation? Yes, the jury 
say guilty, but recommend me to the mercy of 
the Court. Mercy, sir, is kindness to the 
guilty. I am guilty of no crime, I therefore 
ask for no mercy. No, sir, I ask for no mercy ; 
l ask for justice. Mercy is what I ask of my 
God. Justice in the Ccurts of my adopted 
country is all Task. Itis the inhuman and 
infamous law that is wrong, not me. 


My feelings are at my home. My wife and my 
children are dear to my heart ; but, sir, I have 
counted the cost. Iam ready to die, if need 
be, for the oppressed of my race. But slavery 
must die ; aud wheu my country shall have 


| 





: 


passed through the terrible conflict which the 
destruction of slavery must cost, and when the 
history of the great struggle shall be candidly 
written, the rescuers of Jim Gray will be con- 
sidered as having done honor to God, to ha 
manity, and to themselves. 

I am told there is no appeal from this 
Court, yet I do appeal to the court of bigh 
Heaven, when Judge Drummond and Judge 
Caton, the rescuer and the rescued, shall all 
have to stand at the judgment seat of the 
Most High. | 

I have, sir, endeavored to obey the divine 
law and all the laws of my country that do 
not conflict with the laws of my God. My 
humble wish is, that it may then appear that 
] have done my duty. Ali I wish to be writ- 
ten on my tombstone is, ‘ He feared God and 
loved his fellow-men.’ 


Our readers will be pleased to hear that 
this noble Scotchman, and Mr. Stout, have 
been liberated from prison—their fines having 
been paid by the citizens of Chicago. 





SOUTHERN THUNDER---SPIRIT OF THE PRESS, 


MARYLAND. 
From the Border State, Baltimore. 


The result does not surprise us; we felt 
that it would be so; we knew, as well as 
anything could be koown before hand, that 
such would be the case; and we have not 
ceased to declare it boldly and fearlessly, as 
allknow. Three short months ago we issued 
our Border State—a campaigner for Lincoln 
and Hamlin—amid the jeers and sneers of al- 
most everybody in the city, at a time when 
there was not a hundred men who ventured 
to be known as Republicans. A little coterie, 
fearful and retiring, but watchful and prayer- 
erful, dared to hope that the dayspring would 
yet duwn upon us. The very boldness and 
audacity of our enterprise startled and amazed 
them. * * * Threecheers for Lincoln and 
Hamlin ! the Constitution and the Union, one « 
and inseparable, now and forever ! 


From the Baltimore Patriot, Nov. 8. 


The people of this Union, which, for years 
has been convulsed and cruelly torn by the 
dissensions of the slavery agitation, has at 
last risen and thrown. off the authors of its 
ills. The party which calis itself Democratic, 
and lived for years on the faith of the people 
in that name, as indicative of its defense of 
the rights of freedom and manbood, has been, 
by a just judgment, rent in twain, and the na- 
tion rejects it. It is weighed in the balance 
and found wanting. It had neglected the in- 
terest of the nation. It had descended from 
that high trust to the merest sectional con- 
spiracy. It became itself a conspiracy against 
the rights and the feelings and the interests 
of the nation. The nation has risen in its 
own defense, and hurled it from power.— 
What an opportunity for him who can heal 
these wounds! We trust the man is chosen 
who will accomplish the nation’s hope. We 
believe that day has come ; we believe that 
man is chosen who can be prevented from ac- 
complishing this only by the Disuntonists 
being permitted to carry out ther threats. 
And we believe it, because we believe what 
he says are his opinions. We do not believe 
what Disunion Democrats say are his opinions. 
We believe his statements ; not their mis- 
representations. We believe his truth ; not 
their antruth. 

From the Baltimore Clipper, Nov. 8&, 


The dangers to be apprehended now are 
from the South alone. Mr. Lincoln, aithough 
the candidate of an aggressive sectional par- 
ty, will be unable to interfere with any Con- 
stitutional right ot a Southern State, even if 
eo desired. The Senate and the House of 
Representatives will be both opposed to him 
and his party. They will be a barrier to the 
execution of any scheme of Northern aggres- 
sion that might be contemplated or attempted, 
His hands are tied, and he will be powerless 
in this respect. Bat the fireeaters in the 
South have threatened to refuse to submit to 
his Administration. The Hotspurs Wize and 
Yancey, and Rhett, the blue cockade seces- 
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sionists of South Carolina, and other flaming | 
Disunionis's here and there in the Cotton | 
States have solemoly declared their Intention” 
to resort to open resistance to the inaugura- 
tion of a President elected, at least, in accord- 
ance with the forms of the Constitution. It 
is from these, and these alone, that trouble is 
expected—but it is hardly possible that their 
disunion blustering will be approved or sanc- 
tioned by the masses of the Southern people. 
From the Baltimore Republican. 


The Black Republican fanatics have suc- 
ceeded in electing a President holding their 
own sectional views—one whose great and 
only recommendation was, that he was bitter- 
ly hostile to a large portion of our country- 
meno, and insanely determined to trample up- 
on their rights. For this reason, and for 
this purpose, Abraham Lincoln bas been vot- 
ed for by the North and West. Butit is very 
doubtful, from present appearances, that he 
will ever be President of the United States. 
The probability is that before the time ar- 
rives Yor his inauguration, the Union will have 
been Virtually dissolved, and a large portion 
of those States against which the Abolition 
war has been waged, will have determined 
not to submit to his sectional rule. 

From the Baltimore Sun, Nov. 9. 


The act of deliberate secession, and which 
has been ascribed to her as a thing of choice, 
will be, should the necessity ever occur, most 
repugnant to her. And it was to avert an ap- 
parent necessity which threatened her that the 
man, who of all others has been stigmatized 
as the embodiment of secession, [ Yancey, ] 
has within the past month or two, traversed 
the North, and made appeal after appeal to 
the reason, intelligence and patriotism of his 
fellow-citizens there; but, unfortunately, so 
far as the result is indicative, without avail. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
From the Washington Constitution. 

We may be very treasonable, or very fool- 
‘ish, because we cannot entertain the opinion 
that Southern men are likely to accept Mr. 
Lincoln's election without murmur, complaint 
or remonstrance, yet, we confess that we can- 
not do so, and-we believe, further, that we 
are not singalarin our opinion. It will be 
terrible to receive the ignominious punishment 
of traitors with which one of our neighbors 
threatens us, and it is lamentable to feel that 
another pities our folly and want of common 
sense. Whoever charges us with recommend- 
ing disunion states what he knows to be an 
infamous slander; and as we now solemoly 
assert that we shall never bid for Mr. Lincoln’s 
patronage, there i3 no need for its repetition 


_by those who seek to conciliate the President 


elect. 
. From the National Intelligencer. 

As in the hight of party madness at the 
South no man has assumed to impugn the 
loyalty of the Federal Judiciary as now con- 
stituted, and as it is ascertained that both 
branches of the [Federal Legislature will be 
hostile to the Administration of Mr. Liucolo, 
it follows that the question of disunion, as 
based on the simple fact of a Democratic de- 
feat in ore branch of the Gov. rnment, would 
imply, if carried, a deep-seated hostility to 
the Government itself, since even onthe grourd 
assuined for its destruction, no such vecessity 
can possibly arise without involving the per- 
sonal dishonor of men, whether in the halla of 


Congress or on the Judicial bench, are as far | 


above reproach and fear in all that concerns 
the rights and welfare of their section as could 
be found in the most select confederation of 
‘ Cotton States.’ 
From the Washington Star, Nov. 8. 

Throughout the South the contest is to be 
clearly between revolution and arti-revolution; 
and in Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Kentucky, if not 
Louisiana also, the revolutionists will pot pum. 
ber one in five, even though it be attempted 
to aid their cause with the prestige of the 
Democratic party's name in those States — 
North of Mason and Dixon's lire there can 
be vo such contest. In the Cotton States the 
success of the revolutionists is pot im possi- 





ble ; but their success in them will, necessar- 
ily, number the Democratic party everywhere 
else amoug things only to be remembered, it 
its name becomes identified seriously with the 
scheme of revolution now sought to be 
carried. 

DELAWARE. 


From the Wilmington Journal. 


Secession is not heard within the borders of 
this noble little State, or if it be spoken at 
all, it is only in connection with those feelings 
of scorn, derision and contumely, which it is 
sure to evoke from every manly and patriotic 
breast. No, no, Delaware will stand trne to 
the Constitution at all hazards. Let South 
Carolina bluster. It is her nature to do so. 
In revolutionary times she was more tory 
than American; and the blood of insubordi- 
nation seems to run through all her veins.— 
She is something like a pet child ; the more 
she is coaxed, the more she becomes unruly.— 
A good spanking would benefit her greatly. 


VIRGINIA. 


From tbe Richmond Enquirer, Nov. 8. 


It will be seen that the South Carolina 
Legislature is now engaged in considering the 
question of calling a State Convention, with 
the view of adopting measures for seced- 
ing from the Union and arming the State — 
Other States will, doubtless, pursue a similar 
course. What will be the final result none 
but He who watches over the destinies of the 
world, and thus far has vouchsafed to us peace, 
prosperity, and happiness, can foretell. Let 
us hope for the best—*‘ Sufficient for the day 
is the evil thereof.’ 

From the same, Nov. 19. 


The Northern States which have declared 
war against us, and committed acts of war 
against us—they alone are competent to 
shield us from revolution. Let each North- 
ern State, through her Legislature, or in Con- 
vention assembled, promptly repeal all nulli- 
fying laws passed for the injury of the con- 
stitutional rights of the South ; pass laws to 
secure the easy and prompt execution of the 
Fugitive Slave Law ; pass other laws impos- 
ing adequate penalties on all malefactors who 
shall hereafter assist or encourage the escape 
of fugitive slaves; pass other laws declaring 
and protecting the right of slaveholders to 
travel and sojourn in Northern States accom- 
panied by their slaves ; instruct their Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Coagress to re- 
peal the law prohibiting the sale of slaves in 
the District of Columbia, and to pass laws 
sufficient for the full protection of slave pro- 
perty in ail the Territories of the Union : and 
let ghose Senators and Representatives 
promptly obey such instructions. 

, From the Richmond Whig. 


To suppose that a single State could with- 
draw at will, is to brand tne statesmen of the 
Revolution, convinced of the weakness and 
certain destruction of the old confederation 
of the States, of laboring to perpetuate the 
evil they attempted to remedy. ‘Their work, 
which has been the marvel of the world, 
would be no government at all; the oaths 
taken to support and maintain it would be 
bitter mockery of serious obligatiors, and 
nothing would exist to invite the confidence 
of citizens of straogers in its protection. 

From the Norfolk Herald. 


Any one in the least acquainted with hu- 
man nature must see that those who bave 
raised the whirlwind, the Northern States 
must themselves calm its violance—and al- 
low them the opportunity, and, our word for 
it, they will /oit. If they refuse, then it will 
be time enough for us at the South to do it, 
in our own way. 

From the Richmond Dispatc». 

Whatever is done, ought to be done with. 
out dlay. Demagogues and persons have 


| widened the breach between the two sections 


of the Union until it presents an awful chasm. 
The election of Lincoln, by such immense 
popular majorities, has diminished most pain- 
fally the hope of a revolution in public senti- 
ment in the North. Yet the darkest boar is 
that just before the dawn of day, and it is 





| possible that the crisis now upon us is a pre- 


cursor to a brighter day in the history of the 
Confederacy. Either such a day must soon 
shine upon the country, or the Union must 
be broken up into two or more Republics. 
It cannot long sui vive the sectional partizanry 
and hate that has raged so violently fur the 
last few years. 


From the Alexandria Gazette, 


It turns out that a part of the present pro- 
gramme is separate State action, for the pur- 
pose of forcing or hitching other States to 
the tail of their kite. ‘Their whole course is 
considered by many as dictatorial, arrogant, 
and insulting to the conservative Southern 
States, whose feelings and interests, we are 
afraid, they utterly disregard. Their conduct . 
has already created a reaction in Virginia, 
even among citizens who formerly sympathiz- 
ed with them, or palliated or excnsed their 
disunion proclivities. Their rash and ill-con- 
sidered proceedings are injuring the cause of 
the South in the eyes of the world abroad as 
well as at home. ‘he more we reflect upon 
the subject, the more do we rejoice at the ac- 
tion of the Virginia Legislature, at its last 
session, in refusing their invitation, made up- 
on the occasion of an invasion, by a band of 
murderers and fanatics, of-our State. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
From the Newborn Progress. 

We say now, as we have said before, that 
the simple election of an objectionable man 
to the Presidency by a majority of the voters 
of the Republic, is no cause for breaking up 
the Government. Let us remain in the Union, 
and if we have to fight, fight for our rights 
under the same stars and stripes which have 
hitherto sheltered and protected us. 


From the Raleigh Standard. 


North Carolina will never permit Mr. Lin- 
coln or his party to touch the institution of 
domestic slavery. Her people are at least a 
unit on this point. They may not advise cr 
approve of secession, but they will not sub- 
mit to the slightest indignity or the slightest 
enroachment at the hands of the Black Re- 
publican party. Slavery in the Stales is in 
no danger. Slavery can no more be limited 
by act of Congress than the Mississippi can 
be arrested in its course. It wit. spread 
to and take root in all new regions where the 
climate and soil demand it. 


From the Wilmington Journal. 


The election of Lincoln is a serious thing. 
It means all the insult for the present, and all 
the injury for the future, that sueh an act can 
do. We doubt if too gloomy or too serious 
a view can be taken of this event. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
From the Charleston Courier. 


‘It is time for action, not for words,’ was 
the remark in relation to the memorable 
event of the 6th November, 1860, which de- 
termined the failure of the great American 
experiment of self-government, and compelled 
South Carolina to consider and ar ange a new 
political relationship. The action has com- 
menced, and some of its significant begin- 
nings are now recorded in another place. They 
who have ignorantly or wantonly charged 
South Carolina with a vain desire for the 
place and post of leader in the great work of 
reconstruction and readjustment of Federal 
relations, or external relations, have erred as 
widely from the truth as those who derisively 
proclaimed that she could and would, under- 
take or dare no resistance of any kind to any 
aggressions or under apy provocations. If 
the index of the dial-plate of Providence 
points to South Carolina as the leader select- 
ed by the natnral course and issue of events, 
she cannot and will not shrink that position, 
be it one of honor, or only of inevitable dan- 
ger. It is enough for ber that it is one of 
duty. 

. From the Charleston News. 

The South Carolina Flug.—|his glorious 
flag now flies from many- windows of build- 
ings in our city, and we a in a few days 
to see hundreds of them unloldiug themselves 


over our heads. No one at the present time 
can gaze on the standard of our State with- 
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out feeling his beart swell with emotion, and 
his arm nerved and strengthened with a de- 
termination to stand by it to the last. 

From the Charleston Mercury. 


We commend to our readers the following 
letter to a gentleman of this city. It was 
written by a prominent and leading minister 
of the Baptist denomination, pow a Profes- 
gor in the South Carolina College. The view 
it presents is no less striking than true, and 
will address itself to the hearts and under- 
standings of a great and influential class of 
readers. The fervid enthusiasm that animates 
our people finds a beautiful exemplification in 
this letter, and it will not diminish an ear- 
nestness and devotion to our cause to feel and 
believe that it has the sanction of religion as 
well as of patriotism : 

Columbia, S. C., Nov. 14, 1860. 

I am glad to find a coincidence «f opinion 
between us. Like you, I have clung to our 
Union as associated with the bleod and suffer- 
ings of our grandfathers, It was endeared by 
the reminiscences of the past, and cherished as 
the fruit of those toils which were narrated to 
us when children by our grandfather, who 
shared the perilsand sacrifices of the Revolu- 
tion Butit is no longer what it once was ; and 
we should be false to our blood and our ances- 
tral traditions if we were to submit to Black 
Republican rule. I am for immediate secession. 
My profession interdicts the use of arms, and I 
have no son old enough to offer to the Common- 
wealth, but all that I have is at her command. 
The sublimity of this great struggle kindles my 
imagination, and raises my heart. It is not 
simply acontest between different forms of civil 
polity or of civilization. It is the conflict be- 
tween Divine revelation and human reason-—be- 
tween the Providence of God and the devices 
of man. Our institutions are scriptural, sanc- 
tioned by the practice of patriarchs and pro- 
phets, and the precepts of the Savior. The 
fanaticism that assails us 1s the product of infi- 
delity, of rebellion against God, that presumes 
to be wiser than the Scriptures, and would sub- 
stitute its disorganizing dogmas of liberty and 
equality for the conservative teachings of the 
New Testament. We Southern ministers are 
the only preachers who proclaim an unmutilat- 
ed Bible. Northern ministers have suppressed 
or perverted its teachings, and dare not say— 
‘Servants, be obedient to your own masters,’ 
dc. In this view, the struggle upon which we 
have entered assumes the grandeur of a divine 
mission. We are the champions of God’s truth, 
and he who falls in the contest will fall a ‘bless- 
ed martyr.’ How fortunate is it that our duty 
to our country coincides with our duty to God, 
and patriotism is sublimated into religion! IL 
feel that God is with us. 


ALABAMA. 
From the Selma Sentinel. 


We ask the people of Alabama to consid- 
er well upon these suggestions before they 
act. Let our young men who are full of 
blood, in the full vigor of manhood, and who 
are urging South Carolina to go out of the 
Union by herself, consider well what they are 
doing. Let them look well to the conse- 
quences of their course, and the results to 
follow such a course on the part of one State, 
or even two or three States. 

From the Montgomery Advertiser. 

Ilenceforth. the Government, with all its 
patronage and power, will be in the hands of 
the enemies of the Southern States. Hence. 
forth, the Abolitionists will undertake to gOV- 
ern States. What will be the result 2? Look 
at St. Domingo. 

From the Mobile Tribune, 

The Governor of Mississippi made a speech 
last week. In speakicg of the probable elee- 
tion of Lincoln, he told the people what he 
would do as the Chief Magistrate of the 
State. He said, ‘that the sane wire which 
conveyed the electric flash “that brought the 
iutelligence of Liucoln’s election, the next 
instaut should carry back his proclamation 
convening the Legislature of Mississippi, and 
he warned them now, if there were any mem- 
bers present, to be prepared to set out for 
the capitol of the State the next minute.’ 


GEORGIA. 
Fromthe Atlanta Confederacy. 


Every Member of Congress representing a 
Southern constituency should resign at once. 





| Let us have nothing further to do with the 
government until the eternal and everlasting | 


question of Slavery is settled. If the Souta 
cannot settle it in the present Union, we can 
doubtless do so out of it. But it is her first 
duty to settle it if possible upon honorable 
and equitable’princip!es in the Union. 


From the Savannah Republican. 

Mr. Hartridge of this city, in the House, 
and Mr. Sprayberry of Catoosa, in the Sen- 
ate, have respectively introduced measures 
announcing a positive and immediate separa- 
tion of Georgia from the Confederacy. This 
is a hasty step, and whatever may be the 
eventual resolve of the State, we have not 
thought that any considerable portion of the 
Legislature are now prepared to give it their 
support. 

From the Atlanta Intelligencer. 


Union is a very clever copartnership when 
the South can have equal rights and privi- 
leges, otherwise it igs a curse, and secession 
becomes the glory and prosperity of the South. 
Peaceable secession will be the salvation and 
glorification of the South. Union and sub- 
mission, without protection for our property, 
and without equal rights, will be ruin and 
destruction to the South. Let us be prepar- 
ed to have our rights in the Union if we can, 
or out of it anybow. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
From the Oxford Mercury. 


We must put our house in order. 
day for arguing the question of slavery with 
the North has passed. We hope that no 
Southern man will ever again enter into a dis- 
cussion with any one North as to whether 
slavery is right or wrong. We will hereafter 
tell them : ‘These negroes are ours, and the 
moment you lay hands upon them your life 
shall pay the forfeit. ‘That is the way to 
stop aggression. We have fulfilled every 
Scriptural demand of forbearance. To for- 
bear longer will be a violation of the Scrip- 
tures. ‘I'o advocate the Union now is to ad- 
vocate the humiliation of the South. Some 
men hold the Union high above and para- 
mount to everything else. ‘True it isa valu- 
uable heritage, and would be priceless were it 
not perverted to unholy purposes. 


From the Vicksburgh Whig, Nov. 16. 


It may be safely set down that Louisiana 
will not secede, even if any foolish attempt is 
made to test the question. The Douglas and 


Bell vote united beats Breckinridge out of 
{sight ; and a large proporticn of those who 


supported Mujor Breckinridge are as strong 
Union men now as they were during the 
canvass, when they all professed to be Union 
men. No matter what other States may do, 
the Mississippi Valley will stand by the Union 
as our fathers gave it to us. Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas and 
Louisiana will nol secede! Mark that. 


LOUISIANA. 
From the New Orleans Courier. 


Of one thing, bowever, the whole South 
may rest assured—that the sons of Louisiana 
will not remain indifferent spectators of the 
drama about to be enacted, and if the sword 
is to be drawn, they will not be found in the 
vanguard of the Southern phalanx. 
has been already too much blustering. When 
the time for action arrives, let it be the re- 
sult of calm council3, sound judgment, and 
patriotic feeling. 

From the Oxford Mercnry. 


From all portions of the South we bear the 
notes of preparation for the coming storm — 
The reveille is being beat, minute men, rifle- 
men and dragoons ere forming, and making 
ready to march at a moment’s warning to re- 
pel the foe and assist the people of any of the 
States in throwing off the thraldom of B'ack 


Republicanism and asserting their freedom. | 


We are treading on times of the utmost mo- 
ment. The North will find, in less than six 
months, that the blood of the South has been 
aroused to resistance, and that their odious 
abolition principles cannot be carried into ef- 
fect before a sea of blood shall have first 
sprinkled the ground. 
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TEXAS. 
From the Houston Telegraph. 
We are satisfied of one thing. If Texas 


goes out of the Union, her people will be as 
one man when she does go. Once established 
in independence, this State will become the 
nucleus of slavery, and the harbor of the 
wealth attached to slavery on this continent. 


TENNESSEE. 
From the Memphis Appeal. 


The Palmetto State has postponed the 
holding of her Convention, very fortunately, 
we think, for the country, until the second 
Monday in February, 1861. Alabama will 
be compelled by the Icgislative resolutions of 
February last, to act within forty days of the 
time that the Electoral College holds its meet- 
ing and votes for the Presidential and Vice- 
Presidential candidates, as required by the 
Federal Constitution. Mississippi will, doubt- 
less, order, through her Legislature, which is 
soon to convene, in accordance with Governor 
Pettus’s proclamation, a Convention of the 
people within a like reasonable period. We 
candidly believe that a fair discussion of the 
issue presented before the Southern people at 
present, if properly pressed, will result in 
the determination to demand their rights in 
this Union, and to exact the use of Federal 
power in enforcing them. 

From the Nashville American. 


While we are for the Union, we cannot 
indorse the sentiment which we have seen 
upon some of the political transparencies dur- 
ing this canvass: ‘‘The Union, right or wrong.’ 
We are for the Union ‘right,’ and would be 
willing to suffer much wrong in it, but we 
cannot say that we would submit to every 
wrong that fanaticism and power might feel 
disposed to inflict upon us. 


From the Memphis Bulletin. 


The rumors which reach us of the hasty 
and precipitate action of South Carolina, in 
taking steps to go out of the Union, made a 
profound impression. The genecal voice isin 
condemnation of such a course. 


KENTUCKY. 
From the Louisville Courier. 


The times are full of danger. To gnide 
the ship of State safely through the perils 
that’ surround it, requires wisdom, prudence, 
firmness, couraye, patriotism, and the sound- 
est statesmanship. Whether those who are 
to control our destiny are equal to the dread- 
ful emergency is the question which deeply 
concerns every American citizen, and on the 
solution of which depends the hopes of the 
people of the whole country. 


From the Covington Journal. 


If the people of the North persist in vio- 
lating those provisions of the Constitution 
which were intended to guard the rights of 
the South, the people of the South must do 
one of three things: 1. Retaliate; 2. Sub- 
mit ; 3. Secede from the Union. 

From the Bowling Green Sentinel. 


If you, Northern men, love the Union, give 
u3 assurance of that love by a speedy repeal 
of your unconstitutional and obnoxious laws, 
and, our word for it, the tronble will pass 
away. Until then, cease the pharisaical hy- 
pocrisy which prcfesses a stronger regard for 
the Union and the Constitution than we of 
the South possess. 


MISSOURI. 
From the St. Louis Democrat. 


The true remedy for the excitement which 
prevails in a portion of the country will be 
found in Mr. Lincoln's own utterances and 
declarations. ‘Throughout the campaign just 
closed, he bas been portrayed by most of the 
newspapers and stump speakers of the anti- 
Republican factions as an Abolitionist ; a 
fanatic of the John Brown type ; the slave 
to one idea, who, in order to carry that out 
to its legitimate resu'ts, would override laws, 
constitutions and compromiees of every kind, 
por sbrivk, if necessary, from overturning the 
whoie fabric of society, like another Robes- 
pierre. Never was a public man so outrage- 
ously misrepresented. 
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= THE TRIBUNE FOR 1861. 


PROSPECTUS. 

The XXth Volume of the Weexty Tribune 
commenced with the issue of Sept. 1. During 
the past year, The Tribune has been obliged to 
devote quite a large proportion of its space to 
Politics, bat we shail soon be able to forego Po- 
litical discussion almost entirely, for months if 
not for years, and devote nearly all our columns 
to subjects of less intense, but more abiding, 
interest. Among these, we mean to pay espec- 
ial attention to, 

I. Epucation.—The whole subject of Educa- 




















tion, both Popular and General, will be dis- 


cussed in our columnsthroughout the year 1c61, 
and we hope to elicit in that discussion some of 
the profoundest thinkers and the ablest instruc- 
tors in our country. It is at once our hope and 


our resolve ihat the cause of Educacion shall | distress. All fugitives, coming this way, should 


receive an impetus from the exertions of The 
Tribune in its behalf during the year 1361. 

II. AGricutterE —We have been compelled 
to restrict our elucidations of this great interest 
throughout 1860, and shall endeavor to atone 
therefore in 1861. Whatever discovery, deduc- 
tion, demonstration, is calculated to render the 
reward of labor devoted to cultivation more 
ample or more certain, shall receive prompt and 
ful] attention. 

III. Manvuractures, &c.— Whe hail every in- 
vention or enterprise whereby American Capi- 
tal and Labor are attracted to and advantage- 
ously employed in any department of Manu- 
facturing or Mechanical Industry as a real con- 
tribution tothe Public Weal, issuing ampler, 
steadier, more convenient, more remunerating 
markets to the Farmer, with fuller employment 
and better wages to the Laborer. The progress 
of Mining, Iron-Making, Steel-Making, Cloth- 
Weaving, &c., &c.,in ourcountry and the world, 
shall be watched and reported by us with an 
earnest and active sympathy. 

IV. Foretcn Arratrs.— We employ the best 
correspondents in London, Paris, Turin, Berlin, 
and other European Capitals, to transmit us 
early and accurate advices of the great changes 
there silently but certainly preparing. In spite 
of the pressure of Domestic Politics, our News 
from the Old World is now varied and ample ; 
but we shall have to render it more perfect dur- 
ing the eventful year just before us. 

V. Home News—We employ regular paid 
correspondents in California, at the Isthwus of 
Darien, in the Rocky Mountain Gold Region, 
and wherever else they seem requisite, From 
the more accessible portions of our own coun- 
try, we derive our information mainly from the 
multifarious correspondents of the Associated 
Press, from our exchanges, and the occasiunal 
letters of intelligent friends. We aim to print 
the cheapest general newspaper, with the full- 
est and most authentic summary of useful in- 
telligence. that 1s anywhere afforded. Hoping 
to ‘make each day a critic on the last,’ and 
print a better and better paper from year to year, 
as our means are steadiiy enlarged through the 
gencrous co-operation of our many well-wish- 
ers, we solicit, and shall labor to deserve, a con- 
tinuance of public favor. 
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Daily Tribune gratis one year. 
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TO THE FRIENDS of mtd EUGITIVES FROM | ness He has indignant loathing and abomina- 


i 
It is well known that Syracuse has long} 


been one of ‘the principal depots on the Un- | 
derground Railroad.’ For many years past, 
fugitives irom slavery, varying in number from 
thirty to nearly two hundred annually, have 
been sheltered here, and aided hence to Can- 
ada, or to places of safety on this side of the 
St. Lawrence. 

Since the Fall of 1857, the management of 
this business has been devolved almost wholly 
upon the Rev. J. W. Locuszy and his family, 
who have fulfilled the duties committed to them 
very acceptably. They are willing still to 
keep their house open as an asylum for the op- 
pressed, and to help them on their way to free 
homes. In order to do this, he must depend 
upon the contributions of the benevolent in this 
city and elsewhere, for [the support of his fam- 
ily and the aid of those who come to them in 


be directed to the care of Kev. J. W. Locven, 
and contributions or subscriptions of money, 
clothing or provisions, may be sent directly to 
him, or to such persons as he may designi:te. 
Mr. LoGuen agrees to keep exact accounts of 
all that he receives and of those whom he shel- 
ters and assists, and holds accounts in readi- 
ness for the inspection of any friends who will 
take the trouble to come and examine them.— 
He will also make, semi-annual reports, and 
present hjeaccount# for examination to gentle- 
men who\pave been appointed tu audit them. 
’ ndersigned, citizens of Syracuse, 
hav¢g long known Mr. Locurex. We believe him 






to afféry upright as well as enterprising 
manyevery way qualified to fill the imporiant 
statlo hich he occupies, and we cordially 


commend him to the confidence of the benevo- 
lent every where. 

We take this occasion to caution the public 
against one Wiliiam Brown, sometimes called. 
the Rev. Mr. Brown, sometimes Professor, and 
at other times Dr. Brown, who has been exten- 
sively about the country, claiming to be a friend 
of the fugitives. We advise all those who wish 
to make donations for the promotion of this 
philanthropic enterprise, to make them to Mr. 
Locven, and to refrain altogether from making 
them to Mr. Brown. 

SAMUEL J. May, 

Wa. E. Asport, JaMeES FULLER, 

ABNER Bares, H. Putnam, 

Lrecivs J. ORMSBEE. 

Syracuse, Nov. 20, 1860. 
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ERMONS AND OTHER DISCOURSES.— 
With Brier BioGrapwicat Hints. By 
BeRIAH GREEN. Pages 55°, 12mo. With 
Portrait engraved by Ritchie. 


‘In spite of the modest and to most read- 
ers, perhaps uncompromising, title of this vol- 
ume, it will be found to bear the impressof a 
vigorous and original mind, and to contain a 
fund of earnest thought, profound feeling, and 
eloquent expression. The topics mostly relate 
to the great practical interests of life, the appli- 
cation of the highest principle to daily affairs, 
and the influence of Christianity on politics, 
business, education, and the general relations 
of sccicty. Withastrong faith in the vitality 
of justice, Mr. Green contends strenuously 
against every form of oppression, insisting on 
the exact adjustment of social duties by the 
standard of ideal right. His powerful reason- 
ing is always accompanied with novel and sug- 
gestive illustrations, showing no less felicity of 
statement than sincerily of conviction. No ove 
can peruse the volume without respecting the 
zeal and integrity of the author, and receiving 
a vew impression of the worth of the principles 
to which his labors have been devoted..—[ New 
York Tribune, 29th Sept. 

‘One thought pervades ee Pe a of 


the absolute sup:emacy,the all-sovereign au- 
thority of the Throne of the Eternal, of great 


Cyrrus PrInDLE, 








world, the souland substance of whatever has 
vitality, worth, permanence among men. Here 
is Wisdem and strength, the secret s ring of all 
accomplishment and success. Fidelity is 
achievement. aud unfaithfulness is failure and 


ery thing must be carefully adjusted. All 
usages and ins.itutions are tried in this light, 
and each to be aecepted as good and worthy 
only as it may conform to and symbolize the 
inner Veritics. There is warm appreciation of 
heroism 1n lite. and especialy high adoration of 
Jesus as “the Hero of all Heroes,” realization 
utmost of ihe perfections of wisdom, virtue, and 
nobleness in history. And there is correspond. 





ingly deep di-gust and abhorrence of aj] base- 





tion for those wretched idols before whom the 
multitudes bow down and worship—those cun- 
ning, soulless quacks and jugglers who, vaulting 


up perpetually into the high places of society, — 


busy themselves but to bewitch and bewilder, 
to hefvol and destroy.’--[ Review in N.A. 5S. 
Standard, 22d September. 
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S. W. GREEN, 16 Jacob Street, 
[nov-4t* or Box 3159, New York, 
or of the author, Whitesboro’, N. Y. 


A BRILLIANT ANTI-SLAVERY NOVEL. 


HARRINGTON: 


A STORY OF TRUE LOVE. 


By the author of ‘ What Cheer?’ ‘The Ghost— 
A Christmas Story,’ ‘ Loss and Gain,’ 
‘A Tale of Lynn,’ &c. 


This work is undoubtedly the most intensely 
interesting novel yet written in this country. 

The work iscomprised in a handsome volume 
of 558 pages, printed on nice paper and ele- 
gantly and substantially bound in muslin. 


I  ccnite a tncninianiidanininaeniidiaaial $1.25 
Agents wanted to sell this work, to whom lib- 
eral terms will be-given. 
Sample copies sent by mail, post paid, on ree 
ceipt of price. Address, . 
THAYER & ELDR 
| PUBLISHERS, 
114 & 116 Washington-st., Boston, Mass. 


ROCHESTER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


N. W. BENEDICT AND L. R. SATERLEE, 
PRINCIPALS, 


Rochester, Monroe County, N. Y. 


HIS INSTITUTION offers the superior 
advantages of a Model School, systematic 
and thorough in every department. 

With a complete Academic and Collegiate 
course of study, it combines, underthe best Ar- 
tists and Teachers that can be procured, instruc- 
tion in Painting, Drawing, Vocal and Instrumen- 
tal Music. 

The city and its schools have special and pecu- 
liar advantages for the attainment of all the 
graceful accomplishments, and superior social 
culture. Such facilitiesitis the earnest aim of 
this Institution to furnish. 

The new Boarding Hall, in cbarge of one of 
the Principals, is devoted exclusively to the ac- 
commodation of young ladies from abroad. The 
number of boarders is limited to forty. The 
rooms, designed for two occupants, are reatly 
furnished, warmed, and lighted by gas. Ex- 
penses are moderate. Those interested should 
make immediate application to one of the Prin- 
Cipals. Y 

Fall Term commences Monday, Sept 3d, 1860. 

Circulars, giving additional information, sent 
onapplication. Rochester, July, 1860. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL COLLEGE. 
FP \HE Winter Term commences on Wednesday, 
Dec. 5th. Circulars sent on application. 
N. B.—Since at present no Agents are em. 
ployed to collect funds, money due on all sub- 
scriptions, and ali donations may be forwarded 
directly to the Treasurer, Meses G. Smith. The 
public are cautioned against paying money de- 
signed for the College to any person not having 
a certificate of ng ony me as our Agent, sign- 
ed by the present President and Secretary, with 
the College seal attached. and dated subsequent 
to the date of this notice. By order ot the 
Trustees. A. Baier, President. 
Victor KinGsiry. Secretary. 
McGrawville, Nov. 6tb, 13860. 
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AGENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
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ing gentlemen who will receive names and subscriptions 
for Louglass’ Monthly iu Great Britain : 
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Place: Rev. Dr. Crorts, North Parade. 

London—Mr. L. A Camexovzow, Anti-Slavery Office, 
27, New Broad Street, E.C. 
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Derby—Dr. Seexcer T. Hartt, Burton Read. 
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